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Preface 


I first encountered the Baghdad Railway nearly a decade ago while traveling in 
the cramped quarters of an otherwise affordable wagon across the Turkish 
plains. At the time, the railway’s complex history was the furthest thing from 
my mind; I was far more concerned with the fact that the slow-moving “ex- 
press” train had failed to live up to its name. By the time I reached my destina- 
tion, I vowed to forego the train on my return journey home and take the bus 
instead. 

I later came across a simple, century-old photograph that sparked my inter- 
est in the railway’s history. The photo showed a crowd posed politely behind 
lamb carcasses that had been strewn conspicuously across a lonely pair of rails. 
This diverse crowd of onlookers—distinguishable by their varied headgear of 
turbans, fezzes, and felt top hats—melded seamlessly together in celebration of 
the grand opening of the Baghdad Railway’s first section. Although the photo’s 
caption described the “Berlin-Baghdad” railway as a stunning achievement of 
German imperialism, the crowd in the photograph (and my personal experiences 
in the countries involved in its construction) alerted me that a fascinating story 
of the railway’s construction had yet to be told. 

The greatest challenge I faced in completing this book was the task of lo- 
cating sources that detailed the construction process. The secondary sources that 
I reviewed offered little or no description of the railway’s construction. Most 
discussions of the railway ended abruptly once the railway concession was 
granted, leaving the reader to assume that the railway somehow miraculously 
appeared shortly thereafter. Convinced that scholars had not yet captured the 
true essence of this massive intercultural and technological undertaking, I fol- 
lowed the footnote trail back through the secondary sources to the archival 
document collections cited. I hoped that my efforts would help determine what, 
if any, information regarding the railway’s construction could be gleaned from 
these collections. To my delight, the documents of the Deutsche Bank, the Ger- 
man Foreign Office’s Trade Division, and the Imperial Press Archive, located in 
the German State Archives in Berlin, provided a treasure trove plentiful enough 
to serve as a foundation for further inquiry. Next, I sought out the private papers 
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of Wilhelm von Pressel, chief engineer of the Turkish railways, in the Austrian 
State Archives in Vienna. Pressel’s trail led to a second collection of his private 
papers stored in the Lower Saxony State Archive in Wolfenbiittel, where I also 
discovered the private papers of Ernst Mackensen, the chief engineer of the Ot- 
toman railway construction efforts between 1894 and 1909. Finally, I delved 
into the collections of the Staatsbibliothek in Berlin, where I compared the ar- 
chival material with hundreds of reports, periodicals, and pamphlets published 
contemporaneously with the railway’s construction. These exercises helped me 
determine what the German government and the German public knew of the 
events taking place on the railway’s eastern frontier and their stake in the rail- 
way’s progress. Eventually, my analysis unveiled a major discrepancy between 
the anticipated worth and actual value of the Baghdad Railway enterprise. It was 
there that this book had its genesis. 

I have used the terms “Ottoman” and “Turk” (or derivatives thereof) inter- 
changeably throughout this book as many writers contemporary to the Baghdad 
Railway did. Then, like now, it was difficult to distinguish between the two. The 
Ottoman Empire arguably had the most ethnically diverse populace of its age, 
but it remained the Turks’ prerogative—as the dominant group and the ruling 
class—to attend to the needs of the empire’s many minorities. 

This book is the product of several years of work. Completing it would not 
have been possible without the generous support and assistance of others. I 
would, therefore, like to take this opportunity to extend my heartfelt thanks to 
the people who supported me and believed in my ability to bring this project to 
fruition. Thanks to the Fulbright Commission in Bonn and the American Re- 
search Institute in Turkey for their generous support of my research abroad. I 
extend a special thanks to my gracious and demanding dissertation advisor, 
Gaines Post, Jr., and my dissertation committee members, William D. Jones and 
Lora Wildenthal for their support and friendship. My express gratitude goes out 
to Dennis Showalter, who played a critical role in recommending this work for 
publication and to my editors, for guiding me through my first publication. And 
finally, a million thanks to my chief advisor and wonderful wife Yelda, whose 
boundless love, patience, and support have truly blessed my life. 
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Introduction 


Departing from the usual analysis of the Baghdad Railway as a symbol of Ger- 
man imperialism, this book revisits the railway’s construction sites on the Otto- 
man frontier to document the important Ottoman contribution to the enterprise 
and reveal the dynamics of a developing Turco-German partnership that came 
into being during the railway’s construction. By analyzing the railway as a joint 
Turco-German enterprise and not as the sole product of German ingenuity and 
capital, this study provides the first balanced historical account of the railway’s 
construction and its cultural implications. 

As the focal point of a shared Turco-German imperial strategy, the Baghdad 
Railway was instrumental in forging a lasting Turco-German partnership. The 
railway’s construction sites served as experiments in intercultural living and as 
the proving ground for emerging Turco-German relations. Far removed from the 
centers of state power, railway personnel grew more attentive to regional con- 
cerns than to Great Power policies. German railway planners, forced to revise 
their plans to compensate for the harsh construction environment, grew increas- 
ingly dependent on Ottoman hospitality, security, and labor, and their ability to 
compromise in the face of adversity. 

The Baghdad Railway did not force the Ottoman Empire into German orbit. 
On the contrary, the railway helped to restore the Ottoman Empire to health and 
allowed German imperial demands to be redirected to satisfy Ottoman domestic 
needs. Although German personnel actively participated in each phase of the 
railway’s planning and construction, the Ottomans maintained control over the 
railway’s pace, route, and progress. Far from being a nail in the “Sick Man’s” 
coffin, the Baghdad Railway gave the Ottoman Empire a new lease on life, 
strengthening its ability to counter German economic and political expansion. 
The Ottoman leadership used the Baghdad Railway project to play off Great 
Power rivalries and safeguard its status as a sovereign state. 

Scholars have continually measured the historical importance of the Bagh- 
dad Railway against the backdrop of German imperial fitness, viewing the rail- 
way as a unilateral instrument of German expansion. Reframing the German 
involvement in the Baghdad Railway enterprise vis-a-vis Germany’s dynamic 
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relationship with the Ottoman Empire, this book brings to life a fascinating 
intercultural dimension of the railway by analyzing the railway’s rich human 
legacy. As a cooperative enterprise, the railway not only shaped the fledgling 
Turco-German relationship, it had a significant impact on the lives of tens of 
thousands of Ottoman subjects living in its path. A close analysis reveals how 
the railway construction process set the parameters for future Turco-German 
interaction. 

This book examines the Turco-German relationship using the unpublished 
private papers of the Baghdad Railway’s founders and engineers; the document 
collections of the Baghdad Railway Company, the Deutsche Bank, the German 
Foreign Service Trade Division; as well as selected German consular reports, 
extensive essays, press releases, pamphlets, articles, and propaganda. Chapter | 
explores the Turco-German relations before the Baghdad Railway by recounting 
the factors that led Germany to discover the Ottoman Empire in the nineteenth 
century. By profiling several key individuals personally involved in the succes- 
sive waves of German military, economic, political, and cultural penetration in 
that region, it reveals how individual effort put German interests in position to 
receive the 1899 preliminary Baghdad Railway concession. Chapter 2 recounts 
the details of the first official German exploration of the railway’s proposed 
route, examines the stipulations of the official 1903 concession, describes the 
construction of the first section of the railway, and analyzes factors that led to a 
moratorium on construction until 1908. Chapter 3 examines how the Young 
Turks’ insurrection diminished German influence at the Porte, placing the rail- 
way’s completion in jeopardy. The chapter also provides a comprehensive 
analysis of the construction undertaken between the years 1911 and 1914. 
Chapter 4 analyzes the 1914 formal Turco-German alliance as the critical turn- 
ing point in Turco-German relations and describes the effect that the First World 
War had on both the railway’s construction and the fate of Turco-German inter- 
action. 

How did the Germans interpret the Baghdad Railway’s importance? The 
answers to this question are both varied and complex. Few technological en- 
deavors fueled the entrepreneurial spirit and imperial imagination in the early 
twentieth century more than the construction of the Baghdad Railway. Decreed 
by Sultan Abdulhamid II in 1903, the commission to construct the railway fell 
into the hands of a German-led syndicate. The bilateral agreement laid the 
groundwork for building an unprecedented overland express route slicing 2,500 
kilometers from Konya across Mesopotamia to Baghdad and on to Basra on the 
Persian Gulf. When the railway was complete it would form a direct link be- 
tween the Ottoman Empire’s eastern provinces and trade centers to Istanbul and 
the capitals of Europe. Equipped with the latest high-speed German locomo- 
tives, the Baghdad Railway would effectively reduce the travel time between 
London and Bombay by an estimated three days, thereby superseding the Suez 
Canal as the most direct route between Europe and India.' As the engineer of 
this “shortcut to India,” Germany hoped to secure the lucrative Indian mail 
service as well as the needed resources to fuel its rapidly expanding industrial 
empire. 
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In securing the Baghdad Railway concession, Germany gained a more 
prominent position on the stage of world affairs. Following the great East-West 
caravan route once transporting Mithradites, Alexander the Great, Frederick 
“Barbarossa,” and Napoleon Bonaparte, the railway promised to achieve what 
others had not: the cultural re-awakening of the Anatolian and Mesopotamian 
plains from centuries of no productivity. The railway’s developers anticipated 
that it would resuscitate the once fertile crescent, allowing the region to flourish 
once more as the “world’s breadbasket.” 

For many of its European contemporaries, the Baghdad Railway repre- 
sented only the initial wave of German conquest in the Ottoman Empire. Even 
before the railway’s blueprints were dry, plans were drawn to establish German 
agrarian colonies in the fertile, sparsely populated regions along the route of the 
proposed railway.” German scholars, scientists, and travelers ventured eastward 
to decipher the unknown Orient for the world. German schools and hospitals 
were planned along the railway to ensure a permanent German cultural presence 
in the Ottoman Empire. As projections of the railway’s dividends rose sharply 
on paper, German leaders positioned themselves to collect the inevitable re- 
wards once the railway became fully operative. But successfully completing the 
railway, on which many German imperial dreams grew increasingly dependent, 
proved to be anything but a foregone conclusion. 

A brief review of the literature on the Baghdad Railway reveals that histori- 
ans have not explored the issues raised here. Since the end of the First World 
War, scholars have depicted the railway as an instrument of German financial 
and political exploitation of the Ottoman Empire, neglecting the contributions 
made by the other empire involved in the railway’s construction: the Ottoman 
Empire. Beguiled by the widely disseminated image of the Turk on his death- 
bed, historians have portrayed the Ottoman Empire as a terminally ill patient 
dependent on German life-support, uninvolved in the project’s development. 
Yet, by ignoring the internal dynamics of the Ottoman Empire in their analyses, 
these scholars failed to produce a balanced account of the Baghdad Railway 
construction. 

Only two scholarly works to date have hinted at the details of the railway’s 
construction. The more valuable of these is the recent collaborative work by 
Jiirgen Lodemann and Manfred Pohl.’ Pohl, the director of the Deutsche Bank’s 
historical archives, offers a historical survey of the Deutsche Bank’s involve- 
ment in the enterprise. He believes it was the promise of unlimited natural re- 
sources that motivated German investors to support the railway venture. The 
stop-and-go process of the railway construction, he states, stemmed from the 
bankers’ unwillingness to risk further capital without guarantees from the Otto- 
man state that the terms of their investments would be met. Pohl points out that, 
in spite of the heated public rhetoric surrounding the railway’s completion, it 
was German financiers, not politicians, who determined when, where, and how 
the railway would be built. Though his coverage of the construction itself is cur- 
sory, Pohl illustrates the hardships that developers faced and the painstaking 
labor (provided mostly by Ottoman subjects) required to see the project through. 
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More intimate details of the railway’s construction appeared in Hans 
Meyer-Heinrich’s study commemorating the centennial celebration of the rail- 
way’s chief building contractor: the Philipp Holzmann Corporation.’ In a section 
devoted to the railway construction, Meyer-Heinrich offers a glimpse into the 
daily activity along the route. Though he makes no mention of the Ottoman 
contribution in his analysis, Meyer-Heinrich suggests that the railway will be 
remembered as more than a diplomatic bargaining chip. He states that the rail- 
way should be assessed in terms of the labor expended by devoted German en- 
gineers, whose “ironclad sense of duty” inspired them to leave their comfortable 
homes to work on the dusty, disease-ridden construction sites. The railway, he 
claims, needs to be understood as an accomplishment of the Germans who de- 
signed it, not the German diplomats who betrayed it. 

In spite of these two studies, most of the details of the Baghdad Railway 
construction remain unknown. The historiographical debate surrounding the 
Baghdad Railway and its role in the development of the Turco-German relations 
continues to revolve around the question of German intent during the Age of 
Empire. Did Germany seek out the railway project to exploit the Ottoman Em- 
pire both politically and economically? Or were German interests shaped by an 
earnest desire to mold the Ottoman Empire into a valuable trading partner, one 
that would in time learn to function on its own? Although important in its own 
right, this narrowly defined debate has sidetracked the issue of the railway’s 
construction, creating instead a historiographical main line preoccupied with 
symbolic interpretation. 

Historians have often fingered the Baghdad Railway as one of the more 
likely causes of the First World War. The railway’s dependence on international 
funding, its ostensible importance to German expansion, and the conflict sur- 
rounding its proposed route all challenged the status quo that had prevailed in 
the Ottoman Empire since the Crimean War. As tension among the Great Pow- 
ers mounted, the railway took on a life of its own, its perceived importance 
overshadowing its actual value. By the end of the First World War, it appeared 
that the railway had not only failed to westernize the Ottoman Empire; it had, in 
effect, precipitated that empire’s internal collapse. 

Several German historians have interpreted the Baghdad Railway as a prod- 
uct of German friendship and goodwill, and provided an exception to this trend. 
They maintained that Germany’s involvement in the Baghdad Railway enter- 
prise stemmed from a genuine desire to help the Ottoman Empire develop its 
much needed transportation infrastructure, allowing the Ottomans to help them- 
selves. Former Kaiserreich insider Karl Helfferich claimed the railway had 
never been central to German foreign policy.” He argued that the public out- 
pouring of German support for the railway, generated most vociferously by Pan- 
German organizations, had no effect whatsoever in the “politically and finan- 
cially responsible” German circles. Furthermore, he characterized Germany’s 
Baghdad Railway policy as “steadily peaceful and compromise-ready” and thus 
concluded that it could not have been responsible for the outbreak of the First 
World War. 
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Carl Mühlmann also saw the railway as the sole product of Turco-German 
friendship.° In an effort to compensate for its late arrival to the colonization of 
the world, Germany had set out to establish independent trade zones for free 
trade activity in the lands not yet colonized, according to Mühlmann. Preferring 
indirect over direct forms of empire, the German government offered verbal 
support to private investors willing to risk investment in the Ottoman infra- 
structure. The railway developers, subject to Ottoman law, walked a fine line, 
assuaging the distrust of the Ottomans on one side and the Great Powers’ fears 
of unbridled German expansion on the other. Germany’s mistake, Mühlmann 
found, was its extreme commitment to promoting economic growth in the region 
where the backwardness was so pronounced. Poor planning and the lack of en- 
forcement, he believed, had caused the railway’s shift from an investment op- 
portunity to a financial and political liability. 

During the Second World War, Friedrich Bode and Reinhard Hiiber each 
published studies supporting the “friendship mission” thesis.’ They claimed that 
the railway had been designed to benefit the Ottomans. German railway devel- 
opers, they found, had never argued that the railway was German national prop- 
erty; instead they consistently tried to acquire international financial support to 
fund the railway enterprise. 

The vast majority of scholars, however, have viewed the Baghdad Railway 
and the nature of Turco-German relations in a much different light. For them, 
the railway represented the preeminent tool of German imperialism designed to 
enslave the Ottomans, rob them of their sovereignty, and exploit their labor and 
resources. First promulgated by the British historian Edwin Meade Earle in the 
1920s, the “evil empire” thesis stated that Pan-German chauvinism, not friend- 
ship, propelled Germany’s eastward expansion. Unable to stave off the German 
advances, the weakened Ottoman state allegedly became a German satellite. In 
Earle’s view, German involvement in the Baghdad Railway construction not 
only upset the regional balance; it transformed a frontier railway into a catalyst 
for war. 

Earle further contended that the railway construction offered Germany a 
win-win proposition. Economically, the railway insured immediate returns for 
German industry and German personnel and promised to return a handsome 
profit for its operators by opening new markets in the Near East and establishing 
a land-based trade route with Europe. Politically, the railway presented a direct 
challenge to Britain’s dominance of the seas, starting a tug of war between the 
Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. By threatening the political stability in 
the region, the railway forced Britain to form tighter bonds with its Entente part- 
ners, France and Russia, in order to stave off German expansion. Earle con- 
cluded that by 1914 the Anglo-German antagonism generated by the Baghdad 
Railway question inevitably led to war. 

Earle’s diplomatic model set the standard for many future studies of the 
railway. Although certain tenets of his argument would later be challenged once 
primary documents on the topic became available, his general premise remained 
intact. For instance, John Wolf contended that the railway, only one of many 
sources of friction between Germany and the other Great Powers, could not 
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alone be blamed for the outbreak of the First World War.’ Wolf pointed out that 
the major Anglo-German conflicts surfaced well after many sections of the rail- 
way became operational. It was only when the workings of German capitalists 
finally caught the interests of the Great Powers, Wolf concluded, that the Bagh- 
dad Railway become a pawn in the Great Power game of high politics. 

Bekir Sitki saw the Baghdad Railway as a catalyst for mass material ex- 
ploitation that hastened the inevitable collapse of the Ottoman Empire.'° The 
Germans, he claimed, sought raw materials and profits that could only be gained 
through the exploitation of the Turkish people. Under the cover of the Baghdad 
Railway, the German government transformed the Ottoman Empire into a quasi- 
colony—a state pressed to obey its German capitalist masters. Subverting the 
Ottoman political will through its Baghdad Railway policy Germany had led the 
Ottomans into a series of international political conflicts that had only further 
exacerbated the Ottoman condition, according to Sitki. 

Paul Butterfield, however, found that the railway served both German and 
Ottoman interests.'' In his view, the railway allowed Germany to tap the unex- 
ploited natural resources on the Ottoman frontier, while providing the Ottoman 
leadership a means of quelling internal rebellion through rapid troop deploy- 
ment. Germany’s primary interest in the Ottoman Empire, he claimed, lay in the 
development of a durable Ottoman infrastructure to meet both Ottoman and 
German needs. Closely examining the actions of the Baghdad Railway Com- 
pany, Butterfield concluded that the group did not operate as an enforcement 
agency for German imperial hegemony, but instead remained surprisingly pa- 
tient and methodical in its approach, promising to continue the construction only 
when the necessary funds became available. Butterfield concluded that, although 
Germany set its collective eye on the profits it hoped the railway would provide, 
this did not preclude the Ottomans, too, from benefiting from the railway’s con- 
struction. 

After the Second World War, the scholarly interpretation of the railway 
withdrew from the area of diplomacy to explore other facets of the railway. In a 
1948 study, Maybelle Chapman reinterpreted the Anglo-German relationship in 
terms of its effect on the Baghdad Railway.'” She revealed that although the 
railway was “indubitably . . . a source of friction between Britain and Germany. 
. .. It was one of the few subjects on which Anglo-German agreement was at- 
tained.” Despite the fiery rhetoric surrounding the railway’s construction, the 
Baghdad Railway question was not a major problem in the prewar years, nor 
was it a cause of the First World War, according to Chapman. 

East German historian Lothar Rathmann radically altered the historical in- 
terpretation of the Baghdad Railway.'” Employing Marxist rhetoric, Rathmann 
castigated his predecessors’ handling of the railway either as a symbol of duel- 
ing nationalist politics or friendship. Each interpretation, he claimed, promul- 
gated lies. Shifting his focus from the German diplomacy to the inner workings 
of the Baghdad Railway Company, Rathmann stressed the railway’s financial 
importance as a vehicle of monopoly capitalism. Using documentary evidence 
gathered in East German archives, Rathmann believed that Germany sought to 
enslave the Ottomans, not by force, but through the employment of indirect 
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methods designed to transform the land into an object of exploitation. He con- 
cluded that Germany’s powerful economy and military strength made Germany 
better equipped to control the Ottoman Empire than its European competitors. 

Turkish historian, Hakki Keskin, echoed Rathmann’s condemnation of the 
Great Power capitalists. Keskin saw the railway as a model example of the pre- 
meditated domination of the Ottoman Empire—the “Trojan horse” of the Great 
Powers. The rise in annual German exports to the Ottoman Empire brought on 
by the railway construction spoke for itself.'* He also claimed that the discovery 
of resources along the railway’s route fueled competition among the Great Pow- 
ers, 

Scholars later began to analyze the motives of high government and high 
finance separately. West German historian, Helmut Mejcher, found that the 
Baghdad Railway Company and the German government did not always see eye 
to eye." Mejcher believed the railway served more as a speculative object of 
finance imperialism than a vehicle of official German Weltpolitik. In fact, when 
viewed as an object of speculation from German high finance and money mar- 
kets, the railway seemed more dependent on the ups and downs of the free- 
market economy than the whims of German politicians. 

Friedrich Kochwasser echoed Mejcher’s sentiment.’° Comparing Ger- 
many’s “peaceful penetration” of the Near East to that of England, France, and 
Russia, he discovered that Germany did not stick out as a renegade or an aggres- 
sor. The Great Powers had failed to guarantee the independence and sovereignty 
of Near Eastern peoples chiefly because colonial policies consistently treated 
native populations more as objects than partners. In spite of its apparent failings, 
Kochwasser contended, the German Foreign Office proved to be remarkably 
sensitive to the wants and needs of local Ottoman populations. Rather than being 
influenced by omnipresent Pan-German rhetoric, officials found themselves 
forced to censor the counterproductive, utopian demands of Pan-German fac- 
tions in order to maintain a stable working relationship with the Ottomans. 

Like Kochwasser, Gregor Schöllgen found that the public perception of 
Germany’s involvement in the Ottoman Empire had little impact on the devel- 
opment of German foreign policy.'’ Public support for the railway followed five 
recurring themes: (1) the region had rich natural resources to exploit; (2) it could 
serve as a market for German industrial products; (3) a completed railway would 
open the region for trade; (4) it would allow further German cultural establish- 
ments like schools and hospitals to be built; and (5) the railway would open the 
region for German colonization. Yet, Schöllgen reveals, these public motiva- 
tions had no direct effect on the Ottomans or their policies. All Turkey required 
was for Germany to remain active and not participate in its territorial dismem- 
berment. In conclusion, Schöllgen found that German inexperience and critical 
foreign policy errors regarding the Baghdad Railway led the Anglo-German 
relationship to disintegrate, making war inevitable. 

Johann Manzenreiter suggested that the border between capitalism and im- 
perialism could only be clarified once the relationship between German market 
development and official policy in the Ottoman Empire was known.'* According 
to Manzenreiter, Western involvement in the Ottoman Empire followed a three- 
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step pattern. First, private European banks made initial speculations. As these 
ventures showed profits, larger state banks then assumed the operations through 
mergers or buyouts. Finally, to protect the viability of these ventures, the state 
apparatus then incorporated them into official government policy in the region. 
Germany’s involvement in the Baghdad Railway was a combination of both 
private and public. Manzenreiter concludes by saying that the transfer of power 
from private speculation to the state mechanism was never an automatic trans- 
action. 

Analysis of interstate trade figures further challenged the evil empire thesis. 
While trade statistics showed that exports between the two countries grew expo- 
nentially during the railway construction, M. L. Flaningham discovered that, 
other than the railway and harbor improvements, German exports to the Otto- 
man Empire did not enhance Ottoman economic development. The diversity of 
German goods shipped to the Ottoman Empire changed little during the period 
of German involvement. Flaningham surmised that the actual commerce be- 
tween the two empires did not reveal that the Germans “met the needs and op- 
portunities which the Ottoman Empire offered.”'” All Germany could have 
hoped for from the Baghdad Railway was an increase in its share of the Ottoman 
market. A complete German conquest of the Ottoman economy, Flaningham 
noted, “needed to harness German technology and Turkish resources.” His 
study revealed, however, that the total volume of Turco-German trade remained 
quite small in relationship to the total foreign trade of both empires. Given the 
mass volume of trade between Turkey and the rival Great Powers, Flaningham 
found that “the position of the other powers, engaged in trade with the Ottoman 
Empire, was not seriously jeopardized by the apparent rapidity in the rise of the 
German export trade.””' In light of these findings, Flaningham concluded: 
“Germany’s trade with the Ottoman Empire was a contributory factor to rather 
than a source of the political tensions among the European powers in the Middle 
East.””? 

In many ways, Ulrich Trumpener’s findings paralleled Flaningham’s. 
Trumpener found that the majority of German exports to the Ottoman Empire 
during the railway construction stemmed from the transport of railway materials 
alone. Although the railway helped establish important trade outlets for certain 
German industries, its overall impact on the German economy remained mini- 
mal. Trumpener challenged the assumption that an increase in German trade 
necessarily signaled a German conquest of the Ottoman Empire. Trade with the 
Ottoman Empire, he pointed out, remained a mere fraction of Germany’s global 
commercial activities.” On the cultural front, things appeared even bleaker for 
German interests. Despite building several German schools and establishing 
student exchange programs, French, not German, remained the official second 
language of the Ottoman Empire. The Baghdad Railway, Trumpener concluded, 
could never have become the bastion of German culture as many had hoped. 

Considering the inner workings of the Ottoman Porte, Immo Sievers re- 
vealed how internal Ottoman policies also affected the Great Powers. Free to 
choose from a selection of aid offers, the Ottoman leadership, much to the cha- 
grin of the Powers themselves, continued the practice of accepting competitive 
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bids from all sources. As a result, Sievers points out, although the quantity of 
German exports to Turkey grew exponentially in the period from 1890 to 1914, 
Germany never came close to holding a monopoly on Ottoman trade. In fact, 
until the war, German exports remained third behind those of England and 
France.” Germany’s intentions, Sievers believed, were twofold. First, the Ger- 
man government hoped to inundate the regions adjacent to the railway with 
German exports; then German settlers would secure these areas through the es- 
tablishment of permanent colonies. Yet, Germany’s efforts were often foiled by 
an Ottoman state unwilling to place its fate in German hands alone. 

As this historiographical review indicates, we can no longer generalize 
about the Baghdad Railway as a catalyst for German expansion or Ottoman de- 
cline. For seven decades, historians have deconstructed the railway without fully 
comprehending its construction. Although indicators point to the fact that the 
railway was an imperial enterprise, until the details of the Turco-German rela- 
tionship are known, it is unclear which imperial strategy the railway served. 

This book is the first to explore the cultural ramifications of the railway’s 
construction. In doing so it fills a void in the historiography of the Baghdad 
Railway. Bringing to light the indispensable Ottoman contribution to the rail- 
way, it reveals the complex Turco-German relationship as it developed on the 
Ottoman frontier. It argues that the Ottoman Empire, far from being a pawn in 
Germany’s power games, capitalized on its close ties with Germany to 
strengthen its sovereignty and national identity. 

The Baghdad Railway construction sites stood at the crossroads of culture, 
ideology, class, and faith. In the midst of this intercultural mélange, a fascinating 
Turco-German partnership formed. Far removed from the cutthroat diplomacy, 
the project required courage, compromise, and cooperation to lay the rails 
through the desolate and often uninhabited regions of the Ottoman Empire. The 
railway’s construction affected thousands of lives, bringing together complete 
cultural strangers in the pursuit of a common goal, while laying the foundations 
of modern Turco-German relations. 

A thorough historical analysis of Turco-German relations is long overdue. 
The Baghdad Railway’s functional importance as a bridge between Europe and 
Asia, Occident and Orient, and Christianity and Islam has been neglected. This 
book reevaluates the history of the railway and the late Ottoman period within 
the framework of European history to contribute historical depth to the current 
debate concerning the future of Turco-German interaction. 
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The tracks of Alexander the Great and Mithradites have been obliter- 
ated by us, but the tracks of those who build this railway for us will 
remain. 

—Cemal Pasha, Governor of Adana 


Turco-German relations were in their infancy when the construction of the 
Baghdad Railway got underway in 1903. After decades of limited contact, both 
sides took a bold step forward, entering into a tentative agreement to pursue 
mutually beneficial enterprises. The first of these collaborative projects, the 
Baghdad Railway, would serve as the proving ground for their fledgling alli- 
ance. 

This chapter charts the early development of Turco-German relations from 
its amorphous beginnings to the signing of the preliminary railway concession in 
1899. Documenting Germany’s rapid transformation from an unknown entity to 
the chief ally of the Ottoman government (or the Porte), the chapter profiles the 
lives of several key German individuals who established working relationships 
with the Ottomans, and helped lay the groundwork for further German involve- 
ment in the Ottoman Empire. It then reveals how these individuals’ intercultural 
experience helped influence the German government to reconsider its policy of 
nonengagement. 

In the European capitals of the late nineteenth century, few things appeared 
as certain as the eventual collapse of the Ottoman Empire. Since mid-century, 
the weakened Ottoman state had been in a quandary: its finances depleted, its 
military in disarray, its ethnic separations uncontainable. To stave off imminent 
collapse, successive waves of military, economic, and diplomatic advisors ar- 
rived in Istanbul to guide the empire back on course. By century’s end, Euro- 
pean “guest workers” managed everything from the Ottoman financial estab- 
lishments to its military academies. However, growing tensions among Europe’s 
imperial powers continually frustrated efforts to reform Ottoman institutions 
along Western lines. Entangled in a web of ceaseless controversy and intrigue, 
weak Ottoman leaders grew increasingly dependent on the European admini- 
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stration of the empire’s daily affairs. To many observers, the Ottoman Empire 
appeared to be on its last legs, awaiting the certainty of death. 

While many Europeans were content to let fate run its course, German per- 
sonnel arriving in Istanbul took steps to reverse the decline. Sensing the vitality 
still present in the Ottoman Empire, these newcomers launched personal cru- 
sades to have the Ottoman death sentence rescinded. Viewed as uncompromised 
outsiders, the Germans were well received at the Porte. As a result, individuals 
like Wilhelm von Pressel and Colmar Freiherr von der Goltz forged close ties 
with the Ottoman leadership. Surrendering their civil service commissions at 
home to work in Ottoman service, Pressel and Goltz devoted their lives to the 
development of closer Turco-German cultural ties. Their work behind the scenes 
helped ensure German backing for the Baghdad Railway enterprise. 

As relations between nonaligned German civilians and Ottoman officials 
grew increasingly more cordial, German foreign policy evolved to reflect this 
change. By the 1890s, Germany had scrapped its policy of detachment to pursue 
a more active engagement in Ottoman affairs. Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm II and 
his ambassador to the Porte, Adolf Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein, took ties 
between the two countries to new heights. Compelled by their firsthand experi- 
ences in the Ottoman Empire, each remained strongly committed to making the 
Baghdad Railway one of the central tenets of German foreign policy. Their 
willingness to reconsider Germany’s position vis-a-vis the Ottoman Empire 
helped bring the two countries together on a common course. When the bidding 
war for the preliminary railway concession got underway, Germany found itself 
in the best position to win. 

The nineteenth century was a period of cultural discovery for Germans and 
Turks alike. The increased presence of German personnel at the Porte did not 
signal the loss of Ottoman domestic control in the late nineteenth century. In- 
stead, by supporting Ottoman projects of renewal, the Germans were able to 
make the Baghdad Railway the cornerstone of the emerging Turco-German 
cultural partnership. By detailing the origins of Turco-German relations, this 
chapter reveals that the Baghdad Railway came into being, not as an outgrowth 
of German expansionist will, but rather as the culmination of decades of dedi- 
cated service and instructive intercultural encounters. 

Relations between the Ottomans and the West were slow to develop fol- 
lowing the 1453 Ottoman conquest of Istanbul. Aside from their own involve- 
ments in Eastern Europe, the Ottomans had little interest in the rest of the conti- 
nent. As part of the Dar-al-Harb (House of War), Europe was seen as a place to 
invade or avoid. The differences between the two regions were so pronounced, 
as one sixteenth-century Muslim scholar noted: “The Franks no more resemble 
the Turks than night resembles day. . . . If you turned a Turk upside down you 
got a Frank.”! 

In the eighteenth century, expanding global trade made contact between 
East and West unavoidable. Bridging the Europe and Asia, the geographically 
blessed Ottoman Empire stood at the crossroads of land and sea trade. This 
prime location was envied by many of its less fortunate neighbors. Russia, for 
example, grew weary of asking permission to pass through the Turkish Bospho- 
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rus straits to reach ports beyond the Black Sea. Conflicts with Russia over its 
southern shipping lanes became a recurring nightmare for the Ottomans. The 
ensuing wars with Russia handed the Ottomans a series of defeats. In an effort to 
stave off further encroachment by their northern neighbor, Ottoman sultans 
looked west for assistance, sensing their military was no longer capable of de- 
fending the empire’s boundaries. Envoys established formal relations between 
capitals, forming the first Ottoman-European partnerships. 

Ottoman interests in the West lay chiefly in the West’s modern weaponry 
and military tactics. Ottoman ambassadors were sent abroad to gather intelli- 
gence. As a result, early personnel exchanges between Turkey and the West 
were often characterized more by suspicion and intrigue than diplomatic col- 
laboration.? Proximity to the host culture only further deepened the level of re- 
pulsion the Ottomans felt toward their hosts. 

The genesis of Enlightenment thought in the eighteenth century further ex- 
acerbated the perceived differences between Europe and the Ottoman Empire. 
As reason, science, and technology slowly replaced entrenched confessionalism, 
Europe was transformed into a center of enlightened self-generating, rational, 
and progressive thinking. On the other hand, the Ottomans, subjected to despotic 
and autocratic rule, appeared to be interminably bound to an ancient static Is- 
lamic tradition and therefore incapable of initiating change. 

The Turks’ alleged backwardness, however, did not preclude them from 
having commendable qualities. When European kings found themselves in need 
of military assistance, there was no hesitation to elicit help from the reputable 
Turkish military. Seasoned by centuries of battle experience, Turkish soldiers, 
despite their apparent deficiencies in weaponry, had a reputation for being 
among the world’s bravest and most reliable warriors. In 1761, for example, 
King Frederick II of Prussia recognized the advantage in forming a military alli- 
ance with the Turks to ward off Austrian advances in the Seven Years War. Al- 
though Frederick’s sudden interest in the Ottoman Empire stemmed from his 
immediate needs, his efforts nonetheless opened the door to further Ottoman- 
Prussian interaction.’ 

The Turkish military was not infallible, however. A mutinous spirit among 
the sultan’s elite officer corps—the janissaries—hindered implementation of 
military reforms. Tired of a weak sultanate, the janissaries swore allegiance to 
their commanding officers, effectively stonewalling the sultan’s reform meas- 
ures by refusing to enforce them. The janissary insurrection was brought to an 
abrupt end in 1826, when modern forces—loyal to Sultan Mahmud II and cov- 
ertly trained by French military advisors—murdered the janissaries in their 
sleep, ending their centuries-long position as the sultan’s trusted guard. 

The defeat of the janissaries by Mahmud’s new forces rang in the era of 
Ottoman reformism, a time when Western methods and institutions were popu- 
larly adopted in an effort to form a modern and secular Ottoman state. For the 
next decade, the number of foreign advisory personnel increased as the Porte 
strove to imitate the European nation-state. 
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The Ottoman Empire’s most pressing need in the 1820s was the mainte- 
nance of its military. Although the new forces dealt the janissaries a resounding 
defeat, they remained small, poorly trained, and unable to protect the Ottoman 
imperial boundaries. In order to secure additional weapons and tactical training, 
Mahmud turned to the West to acquire high-caliber military advisors and mate- 
riel. 

Impressed by the Prussian sympathy shown for the Porte during the signing 
of the 1829 Peace of Adrianople, the sultan invited a Prussian delegation of 
military advisors to Istanbul in 1833. Helmuth von Moltke—hero of the later 
wars of German unification—led the group that arrived in November 1835. Al- 
though Moltke expected to find the Turkish forces in disarray, he was not pre- 
pared for the severity of their condition. 

Motlke reported that the army was disease-ridden and unfit. The lack of 
food, medicine, uniforms, and interpreters all presented major obstacles to the 
success of his training mission.* The army’s level of morale could hardly have 
been lower. Fearing death, recruits deserted by the hundreds only to be rounded 
up and executed upon recapture. To remedy the high attrition rate, new recruits 
were pulled forcibly at gunpoint from local villages and brought in chains to 
serve their duty. Throughout their tenure, soldiers fortunate enough to survive 
the adverse conditions of their service lived as prisoners. 

The newly “prussianized” Imperial Ottoman army proved to be no match 
for superior Russian forces. In June 1839, Russia soundly defeated the Ottoman 
army at Nissibin. The Prussian mission was disbanded and sent home. Moltke’s 
efforts to reform the Ottoman army had only uncovered a host of additional Ot- 
toman deficiencies. He claimed that the Turkish field commander had refused to 
follow his professional advice, relying instead on the soothsayers in his camp. 
The Ottoman leadership, on the other hand, blamed the defeat on the Prussian 
delegation’s poor techniques. After receiving assurances that their names would 
be vindicated, members of the Prussian delegation resigned their Turkish com- 
missions and despondently returned to Prussia. Although short-lived, ill-fated, 
and the last of its kind for roughly three decades, the Moltke mission neverthe- 
less demonstrated Prussian loyalty to the Porte and kept open the lines of com- 
munication between Prussia and the Ottoman Empire. 

While the majority of scholars claim the Crimean War of 1850 spelled the 
beginning of the end for the Ottoman Empire, others view the war as the catalyst 
for a series of internal Ottoman reforms.° In the decades after 1850, the Ottoman 
Empire underwent a series of changes, including an indigenous Young Ottoman 
nationalist movement, the establishment of a parliament, and the ratification of a 
state constitution—the first of its kind in a Muslim state and more democratic 
than some of its contemporary European models. By the mid-1870s, the Young 
Ottoman reform movement had taken great strides toward achieving its objec- 
tive—an Ottoman nation-state. 

In 1876, Abdulhamid II was named the new Ottoman sultan when his de- 
ranged brother Murat V was forcibly deposed. His assumption of the throne, 
however, coincided with a host of internal uncertainties that jeopardized the 
emerging reforms. In 1875, the Ottoman state declared bankruptcy. Fearing the 
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complete dissolution of his empire, Abdulhamid took drastic steps to consolidate 
his power. In March 1877, he disbanded parliament. In February 1878, he sus- 
pended the constitution. The brutal suppression of ethnic clashes in Bulgaria, 
Bosnia, and Herzogovina brought the Ottomans into yet another war with Russia 
that they lost in 1878. Further draconian measures forced reform efforts under- 
ground where they remained for the next 30 years. 

By 1878, Abdulhamid had become the sole arbiter of the Ottoman state. He 
had two major problems facing his empire. First, his bankrupt nation needed a 
stable financial base. Second, the Ottoman military found itself in desperate 
need of Western guidance. Abdulhamid believed that a partnership with Ger- 
many would remedy both afflictions. Abdulhamid gambled that Germany could 
become the sympathetic and uncompromised ally needed to get the Ottoman 
Empire back on track.’ 

Sultan Abdulhamid’s usurpation of power had a positive effect on the de- 
velopment of Turco-German relations. Having achieved power by default on the 
heels of murder and intrigue, Abdulhamid knew he could trust neither his own 
Turkish advisors nor the British and French officials who incessantly meddled in 
his affairs. Germany, on the other hand, was a powerful, wealthy, and fiercely 
independent nation. Abdulhamid held Germany up as a model state on which he 
could fashion his beleaguered empire. With Germany’s help, he hoped to protect 
his land’s sovereignty. 

Unlike his predecessors, Sultan Abdulhamid took an intense personal inter- 
est in developing closer ties with Germany. He consulted directly with German 
personnel throughout his reign, at times revealing his innermost hopes and fears. 
Among the Germans working in the Ottoman Empire he found sympathetic al- 
lies. His close relationships with German officials served as the foundation of 
the Turco-German partnership and the cornerstone of the Baghdad Railway con- 
struction. 

Like Abdulhamid, German officials Wilhelm von Pressel and Colmar Frei- 
herr von der Goltz devoted much of their lives to establishing closer Turco- 
German ties. Yet, neither Pressel (a distinguished railway engineer) nor Goltz (a 
military advisor) arrived in Istanbul expecting to promote Turco-German col- 
laboration. Only after spending ample time interacting with the empire’s variety 
of peoples, learning their customs, and seeing their lands firsthand did Pressel 
and Goltz make the improvement of Turco-German relations one of their top 
priorities. Believing the Ottoman Empire was quite capable of caring for itself, 
they worked hard to persuade Europeans that the Ottoman Empire remained 
vital. They believed that Germany’s assistance would not only benefit the Otto- 
man Empire, but also the rising German nation. For this reason, both men 
worked tirelessly to acquire additional German support for the Ottoman eco- 
nomic revival. 

As the most influential individual in acquiring German support to build a 
railway across the Ottoman Empire’s eastern girth, Wilhelm von Pressel has 
often been called the “Father of the Baghdad Railway.” A Swabian railway en- 
gineer, Pressel had built railways across Europe and the Balkans. A world trav- 
eler and self-proclaimed global citizen, Pressel spent the final four decades of 
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his life in Ottoman service, first as a construction director under Baron Hirsch, 
and later, after 1872, as the general director of the Turkish railways." 

Pressel arrived in Istanbul when the railway’s plans were in their infancy. 
Although a few railways had been built in Thrace and the Aegean, no efforts had 
been made to link Istanbul to the Anatolian heartland. In 1871, Ottoman Grand 
Viceroy, Midhat Pasha, publicly proposed Sultan Abdulmecid’s wish to build a 
railway to Baghdad and the Persian Gulf.’ Intrigued by the idea, Pressel offered 
a plan to construct a railway linking Istanbul, Ankara, and Baghdad to the Per- 
sian Gulf port of Basra. His proposal was well received by the Porte. Unfortu- 
nately, the costs for this “Baghdad Railway” extended well beyond what the 
Ottoman treasury alone could afford. A railway of such immense magnitude, he 
surmised, would require the assistance of outside expertise and financing. 

Presse] was enthralled with the prospect of building a modern railway 
through Anatolia and Mesopotamia, yet he knew that any attempt to attract the 
necessary European investment would require additional research on the lands 
and people living in the regions adjacent to the railway. Until the Europeans 
invested in Ottoman ventures with confidence, progress could only be made in 
small increments. In 1872, Pressel helped build the first railway along Istanbul’s 
Asian shore. Connecting Istanbul to the Marmara Sea port of Izmit, this railway 
demonstrated Pressel’s serious devotion to the task of modernizing the empire’s 
antiquated transportation network. 

The lack of available capital continually plagued Ottoman railway con- 
struction. Construction on the Izmit railway had to be halted several times due to 
financial difficulties. Although many at the Porte knew a functioning railway 
would boost the slumping Ottoman economy, no outside power, including Ger- 
many, dared to offer loan guarantees at such a volatile time. On October 2, 1875, 
the Ottoman treasury declared bankruptcy, postponing its plans for further rail- 
way construction. Despite the turbulence ushering in Abdulhamid’s reign, Pres- 
sel remained in his position, aware that new leadership in no way diminished the 
empire’s dire need to acquire additional means of transportation. 

When the dust settled, Pressel approached Abdulhamid to persuade him of 
the proposed railway’s value to the empire. The sultan was pleased with Pres- 
sel’s explanation that a railway connecting the capital and distant provinces 
would strengthen his authority over the empire. The humiliating Russian defeat 
of Ottoman forces in 1877-1878 further solidified the sultan’s resolve. As a re- 
sult, Abdulhamid quickly approved Pressel’s plan. The Baghdad Railway had to 
be built, he believed, and Pressel had the expertise required to build it. 

Pressel was not a complicated man. His unpublished papers reveal him to be 
a private man who thoroughly enjoyed his lifestyle and friends in Turkey. Pres- 
sel could not understand why the topic of the Baghdad Railway had become an 
object of general preoccupation in the Ottoman Empire and in Europe.'? For 
him, the railway was “an ordinary transaction” and “a simple affair.”'' He be- 
lieved that the railway would obviously benefit both the Ottoman Empire and 
the nation that built it. Pressel called on German industrial interests to take ad- 
vantage of the bountiful resources in the Ottoman Empire. 
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Like many European visitors in the Ottoman Empire, Pressel was apprehen- 
sive about what he might encounter in this unknown land. His head was filled 
with tales of torture, barbarism, and oppression. The best litmus test for deter- 
mining the feasibility of the Turco-German alliance, he believed, was to exam- 
ine the treatment of the Ottoman Christian minority already living there. As he 
traveled about the Ottoman territories inspecting potential railway sites, he con- 
ducted a careful census of the number of Christian inhabitants living in the vil- 
lages he passed. The Christians he met often feared him, not for who he was, but 
because he was accompanied by the unpopular Turkish guards.'* When he had 
the opportunity arose for Pressel to converse with the Christians in private, he 
heard testimony of horrible mistreatment and oppression. The numerous allega- 
tions of rape and kidnapping were especially heart-rending. Although the Chris- 
tians had filed their complaints with the local Turkish officials, their pleas for 
justice apparently fell on deaf ears, for these officials were often the perpetra- 
tors. 

Pressel gained an understanding of the Ottoman population through a slow 
and gradual process. In the early days of his tenure in the Ottoman Empire, he 
feared all Muslims and despised the officials assigned to protect him. Over time, 
however, he learned to differentiate between the classes of Muslim Ottoman 
subjects. While in Bosnia and Herzogovina, Pressel outlined the different strata 
of the Muslim majority. He described the Turkish official as “a foreigner in the 
land, a mirror image of his contemporaries in the official hierarchy in the capital 
and the other provinces of empire. Hated by all, despised by the nobility.” Pres- 
sel also suspected that a fanaticism lay dormant in the Muslim population. With 
only limited knowledge of the land and its customs, he grew especially ill at 
ease when cut off from the vestiges of civilization. Despite his dislike for Turk- 
ish officials, Pressel’s experience taught him that the majority of the Turks were 
honest and brave and treated their fellow Christian citizens “with mildness and 
friendliness, as long as their religious fanaticism is not urged on, which by the 
way very rarely occurs.”’* Although Pressel’s irrational fear plagued him from 
time to time when he was distant from the vestiges of civilization, strangers’ acts 
of kindness and charity taught him to override these fears.'* 

The multiethnic complexion of Porte officials perplexed many Europeans. 
Pressel discovered that religious tolerance had little to do with the overwhelm- 
ing presence of Christians in the ministries at the Porte. Daoud Pasha, an Arme- 
nian serving as the Ottoman Minister of Public Works, explained why Ottoman 
theocracy allowed itself to be dominated by Christians: 


[The Muslims employ minorities] because they have to have us. They do it, in order to 
give Europe the appearance of a tolerant and liberal way of thinking. In reality, we are 
simple objects of demonstration, nothing else. The decisions concerning the matters of 
state do not succeed in the councils of ministers or state institutions, introduced like all 
the rest, to further the farce of the adoption of European forms of government, but rather 
in the palace or in the intimate circles of the Grand Viceroy, from which we Rajahs, like 
myself, are excluded and in which all of the feelings of contempt for all non-Turks, Ra- 
jahs and Europeans alike, can freely circulate.'* 
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Religious tolerance was imitated, but not truly integrated, into the Ottoman state 
apparatus. 

Pressel warned Western observers not to judge Ottoman officials as “West- 
ern friendly” simply on the basis of their European education. These officials, he 
claimed, were in fact the most dangerous and fanatical. Caught between the 
modern and traditional, they were hypocrites, trying to please both sides while 
destroying their own moral integrity. Pressel explained: 


In spite of all the appearances of civilization in the highest circles, there reigns a bound- 
less hatred (nourished especially by the women) for everything foreign, and those [offi- 
cials] returning from Europe . . . have no choice other than to rehabilitate themselves in 
the eyes of the actual fanatical clique exercising power by playing the fanatic and ultra- 
nationalist to clear any suspicion that they had acquired any European perspectives. .. . 
The worst is that these people must always play the role of the hypocrite and therefore 
become morally bankrupt. When among the Turks they present themselves as fanatic 
Muslims and indulge themselves in the most unflattering curses of European customs and 
institutions, [yet] when among diplomats and foreigners they are full of accolades of 
praise for European education and institutions and often go so far to make fun of the 
customs of their ancestors.'® 


The Janus-face of the modern Turkish officialdom disgusted Pressel. He under- 
stood the frustration felt by his European colleagues whose limited exposure to 
the Ottoman culture left them to conclude that the Turks, although polite, were 
inherently dishonest and lazy. 

Throughout his travels, Pressel encountered many regions he deemed unfit 
for European settlement. The presence of disease, intense heat, and the paucity 
of supplies made the prospect of a German (or any other) colony seem far- 
fetched. Given the harsh realities of daily life in the remote regions of the Otto- 
man Empire, Pressel thought it would be best to encourage the Ottomans to 
build the railway themselves by teaching them the needed skills. Although it 
would take considerable effort, Pressel believed strongly that the Ottomans were 
able to better themselves. Pressel also noted that the process of regeneration had 
to be managed through the Ottoman state apparatus. Only by adopting modern 
forms of government and rejecting the deceptively attractive European offers of 
assistance which continued to draw the country deeper into debt, could Abdul- 
hamid establish a completely autonomous government, bestowing profits on the 
land rather than on foreign banking institutions." 

In the late 1870s, Pressel applied additional pressure in both Istanbul and 
Berlin to proceed with the Baghdad Railway’s construction. German Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck, who showed no interest in involving Germany in internal 
Ottoman affairs, scorned Pressel’s zeal: “We have our envoys in Istanbul, from 
whom I learn nothing, and this simple Swabian engineer tells me what to do!” 
Believing Bismarck’s hesitation stemmed from a general German ignorance of 
the Ottoman Empire, Pressel launched a one-man crusade to educate the German 
public on the possibilities the Ottoman Empire held for German enterprise. He 
hoped that at least this way he could get his pet project—the Baghdad Rail- 
way—off the drawing board. 
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In an 1888 publication, Pressel appealed directly to would-be supporters of 
the railway, praising the richness of Anatolia.'” Hoping to dispel myths that the 
region was a jungle filled with savages, Pressel detailed his own experiences 
there to showcase the treasures the Ottoman Empire had to offer to the West.” 
He wrote that the region’s natural resources and vibrant population made the 
construction of a railway particularly attractive. When complete, the railway 
would mostly benefit the land it traversed, raising the land’s economic produc- 
tion and increasing its inhabitants’ ability to consume. The apparent lack of pro- 
ductivity, Pressel claimed, stemmed from the absence of an internal means of 
transportation, not laziness. What farmer would plant more than he could con- 
sume, if there were no market for his surplus goods? With one quick stroke, the 
proposed railway would increase the acreage of land being cultivated, thereby 
improving the quantity and diversity of the crop harvest. For Pressel, the railway 
held the key to open up the uncultivated lands of the Anatolian, Cilician, and 
Mesopotamian plains. An increased harvest yield would lead to additional rail 
traffic naturally benefiting all whose investments had made the railway possi- 
ble. 

Pressel also assuaged the fears of Europeans, who considered the Turks to 
be inherently lazy. He stressed that “the Anatolian was no less hard-working 
than the Italian.” Moreover, Anatolia could easily produce its own workforce. 
In the areas adjacent to the railway, the local population could deliver a consid- 
erable portion of the labor. If necessary, he assured that the Black Sea popula- 
tions would willingly work since these people “liked to seek earnings outside 
their homeland.”” 

Despite the railway’s obvious appeal to capital investors, locating financial 
support for his project proved more difficult than Pressel anticipated. He tried 
numerous times to attract the interest of German, French, English, and Italian 
financial institutions. In 1883 and 1887, Pressel accumulated enough financial 
support to make formal bids for the railway concession. The sultan summarily 
rejected Pressel’s bids due to the hybrid (i.e., multinational) sources of the capi- 
tal. Pressel quickly realized his project’s only hope lay in obtaining the needed 
capital directly from an independent and uncompromised source. After an ex- 
haustive search, Pressel found what he was looking for—an investor willing to 
finance the project. 

By 1888, German financial aid had begun to trickle into the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Abdulhamid made explicit his wish to establish further contacts with Ger- 
man companies. As Maybelle Chapman later explained in her work on the 
Baghdad Railway: 


The Sultan believed he had a friend [in Germany]. Here was a Power who had no territo- 
rial or cultural ambitions demanding fulfillment at Turkey’s expense. No Moslem people 
were her subjects, and, most important of all, her bankers and engineers were willing to 
construct railways for the Sultan where he wanted them, from the capital to the periphery 
of his empire.” 
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A German envoy to the Porte, Dr. Busch, wrote Bismarck that he had re- 
ceived the sultan’s assurances that German capital investments would be par- 
ticularly well received. The sultan still preferred giving the Anatolian railway 
network to a German company (rather than a French or English one), since the 
Germans apparently had no political plans in Asia Minor.” 

Sultan Abdulhamid sent Pressel to Germany to muster support among 
bankers there. Yet, in spite of Pressel’s best efforts, prospective investors still 
considered his proposal too risky. A despondent Pressel returned to Istanbul. 

Pressel’s disappointment did not last. He soon met Alfred Kaulla, the di- 
rector of the private Wiirttemburger Vereinsbank, who lived in Istanbul where 
he managed the weapons shipments for the manufacturer Mauser & Löwe.” 
Kaulla was impressed with Pressel’s planned railway and promised to use his 
connections to finance it. Returning to Germany, Kaulla presented the “Pressel 
Project” to Georg von Siemens, the director of the Deutsche Bank. Enticed by 
the project, Siemens immediately agreed to join forces with Kaulla to lead the 
campaign to acquire the railway concession. 

Siemens, a well-known insider in German financial circles, knew his ability 
to conjure up funds for a distant railway would be limited by public opinion and 
investor confidence. If the stockholders showed interest in the project, the banks 
could readily invest. If not, his efforts would be as unfruitful as Pressel’s had 
been. Gauging the anti-colonial mood prevalent in Germany in 1888, Siemens 
wrote: “There was no chance for the Pressel Project at the present time.””” Yet, 
given Siemen’s obvious enthusiasm for the project, it was unclear whether it 
was the railway, or Pressel, that Siemens believed had no chance. 

When the youthful Kaiser Wilhelm II assumed the Prussian Hohenzollern 
throne in 1888, Siemens showed heightened interest in financing the Baghdad 
Railway project, as Wilhelm’s desires to expand German influence abroad were 
well known. Yet, Siemens cautioned Pressel that financing such an undertaking 
lay beyond the Deutsche Bank’s regular function. Given the cautious German 
political climate, he felt he could not commit the bank to a long-term endeavor 
unless its profitability were assured.”® Shortly thereafter, Kaulla and Siemens 
appealed directly to the German Foreign Office to support the Anatolian Rail- 
way concession. A few weeks later the bankers received their answer from none 
other than Bismarck himself, who stated that, although he personally supported 
the railway, the German government could not guarantee any undertakings in 
foreign countries.” 

Bismarck’s refusal of official backing for the railway had little effect on the 
determined financiers. On October 4, 1888, Kaulla and Siemens submitted their 
bid for the railway to Abdulhamid. It was immediately accepted. In November, 
the German ambassador to Istanbul, H. von Radowitz, reminded Kaulla that “a 
German state interest in German economic endeavors in the Orient was com- 
pletely unthinkable.” Nonetheless, the Deutsche Bank formed the Anatolian 
Railway Company on March 4, 1889, to manage the construction of the railway 
to Baghdad. Kaulla was later rewarded for his dedication when, at Abdul- 
hamid’s suggestion, he was nobilized by the King of Wiirttemburg.”’ 
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Within a period of weeks, Pressel’s Baghdad Railway project had pro- 
gressed from its conceptual stage to pending reality. Yet, Wilhelm von Pressel, 
the father of the railway, was mysteriously absent from the rash negotiations 
taking place in late 1888. After years of dedicated work planning the railway 
project, Pressel watched from the sidelines as Georg von Siemens and the pow- 
erful investors at the Deutsche Bank circumvented his life’s work. 

Pressel felt that both Kaulla and Siemens had betrayed his trust. While tell- 
ing Pressel the project had no chance of success, Siemens had secretly assumed 
its leadership. Even Abdulhamid’s deep personal trust in Pressel had not de- 
terred Siemens from taking away Pressel’s coveted prize. 

Siemens despised Pressel for his humanitarian desire to build the railway 
for the sake of the Ottoman Empire. Unlike Pressel, Siemens wanted to make 
the railway a purely German undertaking that employed German workers, used 
German materials, and benefited German investors. After Abdulhamid granted 
the Deutsche Bank the concession to build the railway’s first section, Siemens 
chose the Philipp Holzmann Company in Frankfurt to administer the project 
under the direction of Kaulla’s friend, Otto von Kapp.” The Deutsche Bank was 
clearly interested only in the railway’s financial viability, its rapid returns and 
minimized losses—a perspective far removed from Pressel’s good intentions. 

Pressel knew the arrival of the Deutsche Bank in the Ottoman Empire 
would lead it to become increasingly dependent on foreign capital. He continued 
to wage a public battle to bring the railway under complete Ottoman control, so 
the Ottomans could use it as a springboard to recovery. His attempts to pool new 
sources of capital to outbid the Deutsche Bank were publicly scorned by 
Siemens and his close associates. 

In his eighties, Pressel made a decision to live out the remainder of his life 
in the Ottoman Empire. He felt betrayed by his native Germany; a land he be- 
lieved had changed beyond recognition, no longer recognizing the labor of its 
citizens. Pressel’s sadness was evident. Writing shortly before his death in 1902, 
he stressed his resolve to fight to the end: “I have decided to fight for my project 
against the superior strength of my opponents as long as God gives me the 
strength, until my last breath, like a lioness for her cubs. Because I have the right 
to call the Anatolian Railway my child.” 

Pressel relished his four decades in Turkey. He died alone yet content that 
he had lived well. In his final diary entry, Pressel wrote of his adopted home- 
land: “I withdraw from this life without any bitterness against this land that I 
have grown to love, and I wish it strength to tolerate the pernicious conse- 
quences.””* He hoped that the next wave of German infiltration would not lead 
the Ottoman Empire to ruin. 

Pressel continued to be dishonored in death. Although he had been pioneer 
of German railway projects and one of the Germany’s more productive citizens, 
the official German dispatch bureau did not see fit to dignify him with a custom- 
ary obituary notice.” Even in death, Pressel’s opponents continued to attack his 
reputation in the German press. His son, Konrad, undertook a valiant campaign 
to restore his father’s dignity as a man of character: honest, committed, respon- 
sible and caring to those around him.” 
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Despite the difficulties that Pressel encountered in his final years, his legacy 
was an important one. In his travels and writings, Pressel dispelled many of the 
cultural misconceptions that left many Germans hesitant to involve themselves 
in the Ottoman Empire. And by pursuing the Baghdad Railway with such de- 
termination, Presse] narrowed the gap between the cultures, allowing the Ger- 
man leadership to reconsider its future in the Ottoman Empire. 

In the mid-1870s, the German and Ottoman empires appeared to be on in- 
creasingly divergent paths. The young Prussian-led German nation boasted the 
best-trained military on the European continent and a rapidly growing industrial 
sector. The Ottoman Empire, on the other hand, had reached its nadir; its econ- 
omy and military were in shambles and its existence as a sovereign nation was 
under constant threat. Germany’s recent wars of unification had won that nation 
a reputation for its efficient and well-trained modern military. Sultan Abdul- 
hamid, who had been particularly impressed by Germany’s ability to apply tech- 
nology in war, was one of Germany’s greatest admirers. His own military in 
shambles, Abdulhamid propositioned Germany to lend a helping hand. 

When Germany’s Kaiser Wilhelm I approved Abdulhamid’s urgent request 
for German guidance in restructuring the Ottoman military in the early 1880s, 
German Chancellor Otto von Bismarck agreed with the decision, saying such a 
military mission would be very instructive for its members, providing Germany 
with “influence and informants.””’ In 1882, the first officers reported to Istanbul 
to begin training the Ottoman army in accordance with the famed Prussian stan- 
dard. In 1883, General Colmar von der Goltz joined them, taking a position as 
subdirector of the military academies and later became a member of the Turkish 
general staff.” 

In his memoirs, Goltz admitted that, like Pressel, he had approached his 
new commission with a certain hesitancy and caution. His mission was to take 
up residence in Istanbul and begin reforming the military academies. Fully 
aware of the hardships Moltke had faced 50 years earlier, Goltz knew his task 
would not be easy. To get a feel for the land and prepare himself mentally for 
the job, Goltz took a three-month sojourn to Turkey to acquaint himself with the 
country’s many peoples and customs. On June 15, 1883, he settled into his of- 
fice in the Ottoman Ministry of War to begin the daunting task of reform. 

Goltz arrived with many preconceptions regarding the outcome of his mis- 
sion. During the first few days of his stay in Istanbul, he wrote that the transfor- 
mation of Turkey into a modern state was highly unlikely: 


The decay of the state has already progressed too far for the planned army reform to 
breathe new life into it. Missing are virtually all the prerequisites for a useful activity of 
the German officers. Even if it were successful in the end to bring the Turkish army in 
order in some fashion, it remains doubtful, whether it would be used according to Ger- 
man wishes in a European war.” 


Goltz was particularly skeptical of Turkish military strategists who still held 
as their primary military objective a renewed march on the regions adjacent to 
the Danube River. Such a plan would never work, Goltz claimed, because 
Europe would never allow the Christian peoples freed from Turkish control to 
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be subject to it once again. His suggested the Turks focus their efforts on devel- 
oping Anatolia, the historical source of their strength and resilience. 

Goltz quickly got to the business at hand. Before he could tackle the project 
of restructuring the military, he first had to determine why the existing officer 
training schools were failing. Goltz initiated an exhaustive review of the policies 
and procedures being used at the academies. The findings of his review spoke 
volumes about the dilapidated state of the Turkish military apparatus. Military 
schools provided cadets no practical experience or training. Outdated French 
war manuals were being used to train cadets in spite of the fact that the cadets 
had no working knowledge of the French language and learned only via rote 
memorization. The cadets’ physical and mental performance was weakened by 
the lack of proper nourishment. There were neither medical facilities nor peri- 
odic health examinations for cadets and sickness ran rampant.” 

Goltz laid the blame for the grim state of affairs on the sultan’s style of 
governance. He wrote: “As long as Abdulhamid and today’s ruling classes re- 
main on the rudder, the deliverance of Turkey is inconceivable.”*' The Turkish 
military’s woes throughout the nineteenth century, he felt, could be blamed on 
the Ottomans’ inability to govern in accordance with a modern changing world. 

Goltz did not let his frustration with the Ottoman bureaucracy keep him 
from exploring life outside bureaucratic circles. Goltz soon learned to differenti- 
ate between Ottoman subjects. His position in the War Ministry allowed him to 
meet people from all walks of life; from blind beggars to ice cream salesmen to 
war widows seeking their husbands’ pensions. He came to realize that the Turk- 
ish people were, in their hearts, competent, brave, modest, simple, and willing.” 
He wrote that the “wonderful climate, the amazing wonderful landscape, the 
laissez faire-laissez aller of the Turks, the bright easy-living, always pleasurable 
society, all works on me like a fountain of youth.’ Despite his vocal criticism 
of the inefficient government, he thoroughly enjoyed the years he spent in Ot- 
toman service. 

In the markedly un-Prussian atmosphere of the Ministry of War, Goltz 
found room to praise Turkish principles, virtues, and talents. He found the Turks 
to be among some of the most gifted people he had ever known. Their hospital- 
ity was endless and Goltz greatly admired and appreciated their linguistic tal- 
ents.” The Turks’ social behavior was also worthy of emulation. As Goltz put it, 
they had “two characteristics, which we nervous Europeans mostly lack (a defi- 
ciency which clearly limits our effectiveness in the Orient), that we can no doubt 
learn from them: politeness and patience.”*° Although an outsider, Goltz felt at 
home in his surroundings. 

The Porte’s chief powerbrokers continually undermined the effectiveness of 
the Goltz’s mission. His tedious assessment of the Ottoman military had little 
impact since Ottoman officials rarely acted upon his reports. Although he had 
come to Turkey at the sultan’s request to serve as his counselor, Goltz soon 
found himself subjected to the whims of his employer. In spite of his misgiv- 
ings, Goltz nonetheless stayed the course and continued to participate dutifully 
in the sultan’s charade of military reform. 
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Trying hard to keep up appearances, Goltz knew that he was not accom- 
plishing what he had been sent to do. He regretted the fact that his mission, like 
Moltke’s, was failing. Also like Moltke, he refused to let himself become a 
scapegoat. He wrote: 


When we were sent here it was believed in Germany that Abdulhamid really wanted to 
remodel his army according to modern ideas. But that is not so! The case is as follows: 
Once upon a time the Effendis were so bored that they brought out one of the countless 
army reform projects and discussed it with the German reformers in the commission 
meeting. That was entertaining for a while. Then it was once more laid to the side. In 
reality we are nothing more than “His Majesty’s Military Court Jesters.” My only serious 
competitor here is a court dwarf who can throw his voice, walk on his hands and turn 
somersaults—all of which I cannot do.” 


Goltz soon realized that Abdulhamid was only interested in promulgating 
the myth of security to attract further capital investments from the Great Powers. 
After a decade of service, Goltz elected not to extend his contract and returned 
to Germany in the autumn of 1895. 

Although his cynicism ran deep, Goltz did not let his disgust for the antics 
of the Porte cloud his overall impression of the Turks. His firsthand interaction 
with Turks from all walks of life led him to praise their worthiness as partners. 
When he returned home, he made a personal quest to correct others’ misconcep- 
tions about the Ottoman Empire. He was astounded by how little fellow Ger- 
mans knew about the Ottoman Empire. The Germans that he met were consis- 
tently shocked by his news that Ottoman and German offices functioned in very 
much the same way.” Goltz hoped to promote further German involvement in 
the Ottoman Empire by dispelling some of the prevailing myths about the re- 
gion. Istanbul, he claimed, was not “an oasis in the desert, but more an entrance 
gate to a beautiful and, in places, not an unfamiliar world.”*® In his memoirs, 
Goltz referred to his decade in Istanbul as the best ten years of his life. 

Goltz believed that the Ottoman Empire’s problems stemmed from the lack 
of population needed to develop the empire’s immense area, not from its inabil- 
ity to modernize.” Goltz also believed that the Ottoman Empire was capable of 
initiating changes on its own without becoming a satellite of the West. The key 
to an Ottoman revival lay in its fertile land: 


The people and the government [of Turkey] have to strive for an Islamic culture-state that 
no longer sees its reason for existence and as new conquests or in the obstinate holding of 
older territorial gains, but rather in the prosperity of the earth where the Ottomans have 
the undisputed predominance and right of possession. Also, in its new form, Turkey, as 
the supreme power of Islam, would continue to have a meaningful political role while her 
distance from the European trade could only do her good.” 


Throughout his tenure, Goltz developed an extensive network of connec- 
tions between the Porte and German companies. His appointment to the Otto- 
man War Ministry provided lucrative inroads for a host of German contractors. 
He had arranged sales of large quantities of cannons and other weapons from the 
manufacturers Krupp, Schichau, and Mauser & Löwe.’' Rearming the Ottoman 
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army with German-made weapons, Goltz served the interests of both countries 
and helped establish the foundation for further bilateral trade. By the time Goltz 
resigned his commission, German commodities like glassware, knives, razors, 
plows, textiles, leather goods, and musical instruments had begun to trickle onto 
the Turkish market. 

German political activity in the Ottoman Empire developed more cautiously 
than its commercial counterpart. Speaking before the Reichstag in 1876, Bis- 
marck declared that Germany would not interfere in the Near East. The region, 
he claimed, held no German interests “worth the bones of a Pomeranian grena- 
dier.”” He felt that the region was too unstable to risk formal political involve- 
ment with the Ottomans. He also frowned on private investors who continued 
the unwise practice of investing in a bankrupt country. Bismarck adhered to a 
strict official policy of nonengagement in the Ottoman Empire. 

Bismarck’s hesitation was legitimate. Why should his fledgling Germany 
get involved in such an obvious gamble? Neither history nor geography called 
on her to play a role in Ottoman politics. German trade with Turkey remained 
insignificant, and the Turkish securities in Germany had been invested exclu- 
sively in non-German enterprises. Furthermore, few Germans lived in the Otto- 
man Empire, and no German cultural or missionary activity could be found 
anywhere in the Near East at the time. 

Historians have generally accepted Bismarck’s claim of disinterest in the 
Ottoman Empire at face value.” Bismarck is said to have preferred focusing his 
efforts on the consolidation of the empire at home rather than expanding Ger- 
man interests abroad.°* Bismarck once claimed that he never read the correspon- 
dence sent to him from his ambassador in Istanbul.” After all, why get involved 
in risky ventures in an unknown land when it would only succeed in raising sus- 
picion among the more established powers? 

Bismarck refused to sponsor any private undertakings in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. He notified entrepreneurs that they would have to pursue their ventures 
without any securities of the German government. Of course, he never intended 
to discourage German investment in Ottoman enterprises, he simply recognized 
that difficulties would arise if Germany meddled politically in a land already so 
compromised by the expansionist schemes of the other Great Powers. “Turkey,” 
he wrote, “could never become dangerous for us, but her enemies could possibly 
become our enemies.”°° 

Despite Bismarck’s warnings, interstate trade between the regions contin- 
ued to grow. While Bismarck publicly denied any interest in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, documents found in the Foreign Office files reveal that, in private, Bis- 
marck expended tremendous personal effort to keep abreast of the changing Ot- 
toman landscape and the growing German influence there.” 

Unlike his British and French counterparts, Bismarck did not view the “Ori- 
ental Question” as a question of war.’ He realized that Germany could gain a 
distinct advantage by appearing to be the party least interested in Ottoman af- 
fairs. He was convinced that the longer Germany stayed out of the fray and fol- 
lowed a course of inaction, the greater its advantage in future Near Eastern 
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trade—even if this advantage resulted only in a short-term extension of peace in 
that region.” 

Although he had supported the Goltz mission for the sake of military intel- 
ligence, Bismarck demanded that all German personnel living in the Ottoman 
Empire pledge an oath of allegiance to the Ottoman state. His wait-and-see atti- 
tude frustrated many German military officers, who felt their efforts to bridge 
the cultures were consistently undermined by the German embassy in Istanbul. 
Bismarck’s inaction, they felt, frustrated their best efforts to modernize the Ot- 
toman Empire and furthered the decline of German influence at the Porte. 

With the ascension of Wilhelm II to the Hohenzollern throne in 1888, the 
German political landscape was permanently transformed. Wilhelm openly criti- 
cized Bismarck’s isolationist policies while publicly expressing his own expan- 
sionist longings. Since Germany had become a booming industrial nation sport- 
ing unprecedented population growth, Wilhelm insisted that Germany look be- 
yond its borders to acquire additional resources. Not only did the Ottoman Em- 
pire appear to contain an endless supply of these resources, its ruler—Sultan 
Abdulhamid—had already developed a strong predilection for German assis- 
tance. 

Wilhelm traveled to Istanbul in November 1889 to take a firsthand look at 
the Ottoman Empire’s offerings. The hospitable Abdulhamid rolled out the red 
carpet, giving him a reception worthy of a prophet. Wilhelm was somewhat 
overwhelmed by the gifts his host bestowed on him. Wilhelm received a prime 
piece of real estate in Therapia on the Bosphorus, which later served as the 
German ambassador’s summer residence. By the time he returned home, 
Wilhelm was convinced that he had found in Turkey an important friend and 
political ally. From that point on, Wilhelm took it upon himself to pressure Bis- 
marck to pursue active German involvement in the Ottoman Empire. 

The rifts that developed between Bismarck and Wilhelm, which eventually 
led to Bismarck’s resignation in 1890, have been well documented. Bismarck’s 
successor, Count Leo von Caprivi, placed his full support behind Wilhelm’s 
expansionist policies, drafting laws that revitalized trade and other restrictions 
between the two partners. Germany negotiated a new commercial treaty recog- 
nizing the Ottoman’s right to regulate their own commerce—a sign of confi- 
dence no other power had been willing to show the Ottoman regime.®' By the 
end of that year, Germany stood poised to offer assistance in the Ottoman Em- 
pire to any German exporter requiring it. 

The Anatolian Railway Company (ARC), headed by Siemens and Kaulla, 
moved ahead with its work confident that its actions would receive the support 
of both chancellor and emperor.” The ARC immediately initiated construction 
on the Istanbul-Ankara route. Although the builders encountered obstacles 
along the way (e.g., labor shortages, influenza, dengue fever, and robbers), the 
railway was in full operation by December 1892. Having met all the terms of 
the contract agreement, the Anatolian Railway bolstered the sultan’s confidence 
in German workmanship. 

While the Anatolian Railway was being built, Abdulhamid rallied for sup- 
port to extend the railway to Baghdad. Aware that the ARC management was 
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wary of the railway’s continuation, Abdulhamid telegraphed his ambassador in 
Berlin, Tewfik Pasha, to gain Wilhelm’s support for a Baghdad extension.“ 
Wilhelm responded favorably to the sultan’s wish, pledging German support for 
the enterprise. 

Since no preliminary study existed detailing the technical difficulties or the 
possible prospects for profit of the Ankara-Sivas-Baghdad route, Kaulla re- 
quested that the ARC be allowed to do so. An eager Abdulhamid consented to 
the survey, agreeing to cover its expenses. Without saying a word, the sultan all 
but guaranteed he would favor a German bid for the concession. Unfortunately, 
the commission advised against asking for the concession, finding that the geo- 
graphical difficulties of the proposed route outweighed its potential profits.” To 
appease the sultan, the ARC proposed a more lucrative route branching south- 
ward from Eskisehir to Konya—a city situated in the heart of the fertile Anato- 
lian plain. The sultan approved the route, the concessions were signed, and the 
completed railway opened in July 1896. 

The successful and timely completion of the Anatolian Railway served as a 
blueprint for future Turco-German collaboration in the Baghdad Railway. It met 
the financial and political aspirations of its sponsors, turning a tremendous profit 
in its first year of operation.© In spite of the difficulties that the developers en- 
countered en route, they met their contractual obligations and opened the sec- 
tions on time. In its 1897 annual shareholders’ report, the ARC claimed that 
Germany’s prestige in the Ottoman Empire had grown, and described the com- 
pany’s relations with the Imperial Ottoman Government, the local authorities, 
and all classes of people as “more cordial than ever.” 

The Anatolian Railway also served another important function. In the spring 
of 1897, when ethnic Greeks living on the island of Crete demanded that their 
island be recognized as part of Greece, the Ottoman Empire used the Anatolian 
Railway to mobilize its forces against Greece and transport soldiers quickly to 
the front. Within two weeks, the war ended with a resounding Ottoman vic- 
tory.” The railway’s success reinforced Abdulhamid’s belief that a well-placed 
railway would help consolidate and control of his empire’s distant provinces.” 
Efforts to market his Baghdad Railway resumed with renewed vigor. 

The Deutsche Bank alerted the Foreign Office to its readiness to build the 
Anatolian Railway when the German ambassador in Istanbul requested it and 
lent his support.” Von Radolin, however, suspected that any renewed construc- 
tion along the route would only raise ire among the British and French already 
suspicious of Germany’s motives. As the sultan’s confidant, von Radolin knew 
the toll that the constant intrigue had waged on the sultan’s mental health. The 
sultan admitted the unrelenting stress often brought him to tears.’' Yet, he feared 
showing too much favoritism to Germany, believing his empire ran the risk of 
losing far more than it gained. 

Von Radolin did not share Wilhelm’s vision of an active collaborative 
Turco-German partnership. In November 1897, Baron Adolf Freiherr Marschall 
von Bieberstein—Germany’s former foreign secretary—replaced him. Although 
some considered Marschall’s acceptance of this post a demotion, he brought to 
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the office a willingness to acquire political support for German financial under- 
takings in the Ottoman Empire.” 

The frequent recipient of letters from von Radolin expressing his sorrow 
and compassion for the sultan’s welfare, Marschall was well prepared for the 
task that lay before him. He vowed to improve his office’s relations with the 
sultan. He developed close personal ties with Abdulhamid, publicly praising his 
intelligence, demeanor, and fair sense of justice while chastising the other pow- 
ers for their despicable treatment of the sultan.” 

Under Marschall’s leadership, German economic interests in Turkey took a 
decidedly aggressive turn. He set out to separate Germany from the pack, lash- 
ing out against the behavior of France and Britain. He claimed that German 
capital built up the lands it exploited, and scolded those who robbed the land and 
gave nothing in return.” He maintained that German capital and German intelli- 
gence should be used to develop the Ottoman Empire to benefit the Germans 
and the Turks. In a dispatch to German Chancellor, Prince Chlodwig von Ho- 
henlohe, Marschall suggested that the German government take into considera- 
tion the countless profitable opportunities at its disposal in the Ottoman Empire: 


[There is] plenty of scope for useful future expansion [and] for solid enterprises employ- 
ing German capital and German industry. There are, quite apart from special services for 
the army, railways, ports, and bridges to build, electrical works to erect for lighting, 
tramways, etc. and the really wretched conditions of most of the steamers that ply regu- 
larly here offer good chances for German competition. We shall naturally not be left 
alone to do all this and certain concessions will be granted to others. But one thing we 
must claim for ourselves and that is linking the present sphere of interests of the Anato- 
lian railways with the river districts of the Tigris and Euphrates, and so on to the Persian 
Gulf. 


For Marschall, Germany’s future in the Ottoman Empire hinged on the con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway by a German company. In an April 9, 1898, 
report to Hohenlohe, Marschall suggested that the time had come to pursue the 
Baghdad Railway as a purely German enterprise. He warned against efforts to 
solicit foreign capital for the project since it would likely spawn growing mis- 
trust on the part of the sultan. In order to secure the concession and the sultan’s 
confidence, he believed Germany needed to take a proactive stance, showing its 
dedication by beginning certain preparations along the route.” Marschall as- 
sured von Hohenlohe that the sultan would be impressed by such a display of 
conviction. 

In the following month, fearing the window of opportunity was beginning 
to close, Marschall again filed an urgent request for the German government to 
act swiftly. He claimed that the political service that the Germans had provided 
the sultan had led to an infinite respect for the Kaiser and a great sympathy for 
all things German even in the most remote regions of the empire. Yet, he 
warned, these sympathetic feelings could easily turn to hatred if Germany failed 
to act responsibly, leaving the Ottomans to fend for themselves.” 

While Marschall turned up the heat on his superiors, the representatives of 
France and Britain pressured the sultan to grant them the Baghdad Railway con- 
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cession. Marschall appealed to the sultan to counter their bullying tactics and 
show that he alone, as the leader of the land, decided the fate of Turkish pol- 
icy.” Abdulhamid, however, chose not to follow his advice. 

Privy to the events unfolding in Istanbul, Wilhelm decided it was an op- 
portune time to get involved. In October 1898, Wilhelm and his wife arrived in 
Istanbul and began a lengthy tour of the empire’s larger cities. Wilhelm hoped 
that his visit would alleviate the sultan’s fears and place the Baghdad Railway 
negotiations back on track. 

Abdulhamid received his respected friend with panache, orchestrating a 
huge welcome parade in Wilhelm’s honor at his Yildiz Palace. He escorted 
Wilhelm to the spot in the city walls where Sultan Mehmet H had broken 
through in 1453. Wilhelm then took a special train to Hereke (between Istanbul 
and Izmit) where he was greeted with great fanfare. 

After a whirlwind tour in and around Istanbul, Wilhelm traveled on to Jeru- 
salem where he visited the Omar Mosque and dedicated a Protestant and Catho- 
lic church. From there, he went to Damascus where, while visiting Saladin’s 
tomb, he proclaimed his friendship and vowed to protect the world’s 300 million 
Muslims.” Although Wilhelm’s words resonated throughout the Ottoman Em- 
pire, Abdulhamid was most grateful for Wilhelm’s pledge. By the time Wilhelm 
returned home, he and the sultan had signed a host of friendship, trade, and 
shipping treaties. However, the most desirous prize—the Baghdad Railway con- 
cession—was not forthcoming. 

Despite the adamant personal crusades of Wilhelm and Marschall to mold 
the Baghdad Railway into a tool of German foreign policy, not all Germans in- 
volved in the discussion shared the euphoria surrounding the railway’s pros- 
pects. Georg von Siemens, director of the Deutsche Bank, remained skeptical of 
the railway’s viability. He pointed to the recent crop failures in Anatolia that had 
taken their toll on the ARC’s annual profits. He also speculated that the German 
economy currently lacked the strength to serve as the railway’s sole support.®? 
Siemens contended that Germany needed to consider broadening the railway’s 
financial base, to reduce the risk of the railway enterprise. 

Abdulhamid was keen not to be forced into making a decision he might 
later regret. He played devil’s advocate in the negotiations, examining each offer 
from top to bottom, exploring every possible angle in the hope of flushing out an 
ulterior motive. Marschall’s patience soon wore thin. After all of the magnifi- 
cent works the Germans had accomplished in the Ottoman Empire, Marschall 
wondered how Abdulhamid could have doubts as to their intentions? Marschall 
soon recognized that the waiting game was part of the sultan’s strategy. He con- 
cluded that in Turkey one had to think and behave differently than in the rest of 
the world because “the geometric maxim that the shortest distance between two 
points is a straight line is not known in business affairs.”*’ The waiting game 
wore on. 

A disgusted Siemens quickly grew tired of waiting for the sultan’s final ap- 
proval. Frustrated by the sultan’s tedious process of review, Siemens could not 
contain his anger: “I don’t give a damn about the concession or the whole Bagh- 
dad Railway!” He considered dropping out of the negotiations entirely, al- 
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though he feared such action on his part might cost Marschall his job. Writing 
from Istanbul, Siemens’ desperation was evident: “Everything here appears 
doubtful. . . . Today it is immaterial whether the contract is signed or not, for the 
signature is [only] a formality.”* 

The major setbacks were disagreements over the route and French and 
British counterproposals. Abdulhamid continued to stress that the railway should 
be built from Ankara toward Baghdad. The Germans suggested that a line from 
Konya would be wiser for it would keep the Russians from feeling threatened. 
Abdulhamid promised that once he reached his preliminary decision, he would 
then fund a commission to study both options before the final contract was 
signed. 

In May 1899, the Deutsche Bank signed an agreement with the French con- 
trolled Imperial Ottoman Bank to fund the Baghdad Railway.™ In October 1899, 
the level of intrigue surrounding the railway subsided when the British withdrew 
from the negotiations to pursue the more pressing matter of the Boer insurrec- 
tion in South Africa. The sultan used the distraction to declare changes in the 
railway transactions. The railway would remain the property and expense of the 
Ottoman state, funded both by government loans and operations contracts with 
the ARC. 

Finally, in December 1899, after the Deutsche Bank deposited 200,000 
Turkish lira in the Ottoman treasury, the preliminary railway concession was 
granted to the ARC. The corftract gave the ARC eight years to build a railway 
extending from Konya to Baghdad and Basra. It further stipulated that the Otto- 
man government reserved the right to purchase the railway back from the ARC 
at any time. Siemens was not pleased with the sultan’s last minute revelation or 
the terms of the concession, and he felt that the sultan’s decision was both risky 
and premature. Siemens still maintained that the railway, to be profitable, had to 
remain a private enterprise funded by international finance capital. “The so- 
called Baghdad Railway concession is only a piece of paper,” he quipped sar- 
castically, “for which I paid 200,000 Turkish lira!”’® 

After years of negotiations, the patience of the German delegation finally 
paid off. The proposed railway, to be built by German interests for the Ottoman 
state, bore a strong resemblance to the model envisioned by Pressel three dec- 
ades earlier. Construction could commence immediately after the survey was 
completed. By 1908, if all went according to plan, the railway would connect 
Istanbul to the Persian Gulf. 

Unlike their competitors, the Germans working in Istanbul chose to interact 
with the Ottomans to help place the empire back on its feet. Of course, their ef- 
forts would have amounted to nothing had they not encountered a receptive Ot- 
toman populace. By overcoming their initial fears and stereotypes, influential 
Germans discovered that the Ottomans were worthy of respect and emulation. 

As the true architect of the Turco-German relationship, Sultan Abdulhamid 
was instrumental in forging a bilateral partnership. Throughout the three decades 
of his reign, he took great strides to establish extensive personal contacts with 
the German representatives. His experience allowed him to develop a deep re- 
spect for German efficiency, culture, and workmanship. When the time came to 
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decide the Baghdad Railway matter, it was no coincidence that Abdulhamid 
granted his coveted railway concession to a German company. 

In the final days of the nineteenth century, the Turco-German partnership— 
practically nonexistent decades before—stood prominently at the center of both 
the Ottoman and German imperial strategies. After decades of increased 
intercultural awareness, the two nations stood on the brink of establishing a for- 
mal partnership. Although German diplomatic, financial, commercial, and cul- 
tural interests appeared not to be on the same page in 1899, by the time con- 
struction of the Baghdad Railway began in 1903, all parties concurred that the 
railway had become a matter of German national interest. The Turks, however, 
had other plans for their railway. As the railway took shape on the Ottoman 
frontier, the dynamics of the Turco-German partnership would drastically 
change. 
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Early Trials and Conventional Wisdom, 
1899-1908 





The new Alexander will have to come from Germany or at least be 
German-inspired. 
— Paul Dehn, 1883 


In the final days of the nineteenth century, the director of the Deutsche Bank, 
Georg von Siemens and the Ottoman Minister of Public Works, Zihni Pasha, 
signed the preliminary Baghdad Railway Concession, opening a new era in 
Turco-German cooperation. The railway project embodied a new spirit of 
intercultural collaboration that had only recently come to the fore. The Anatolian 
Railway Company, a subsidiary of the Deutsche Bank, agreed to build a railway 
from Konya to Baghdad to Basra within an eight-year time span. The conven- 
tion led the parties to assume with optimism that the railway would serve the 
interests of both empires, placing the Ottoman Empire back on its feet while 
providing Germany its fair share in the developing Ottoman markets. 

However, eight years later, the railway stood less than 10 percent complete; 
its construction stalled due to the lack of finances, common vision, and the 
means to overcome obstacles on the construction sites. Rather than solidifying 
the Turco-German partnership as expected, the arrival of German financiers and 
railway engineers in the Ottoman Empire further magnified the differences that 
existed between the two imperial visions of the railway. 

This chapter examines several critical turning points in the Turco-German 
relationship between 1899 and 1908. It begins with a detailed account of the first 
official German exploration of the proposed route and shows how the expedi- 
tion’s findings led to changes in Germany’s overall railway strategy. It then ex- 
amines the terms of the 1903 Baghdad Railway Concession and reveals how it 
served both Ottoman and German interests. Next, the chapter documents the 
construction of the railway’s first section and explores how its completion influ- 
enced the Turco-German relationship and the economic renewal of Anatolia. 
The chapter concludes with a critical analysis of a series of events that led to a 
moratorium on construction, placing the railway’s completion in jeopardy. 
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With the signing of the 1899 agreement, the future of Turco-German 
intercultural cooperation seemed assured. The terms of the concession gave all 
involved parties cause for celebration. For the German government, the conces- 
sion represented a great political victory over its competitors. The railway, 
serving as the main arm of German expansion, would provide the fastest trans- 
portation means between Europe and the Persian Gulf, breaking England’s mo- 
nopoly on the East-West trade. For the financiers in the Deutsche Bank, on the 
other hand, the railway promised to tap the Ottoman Empire’s extraordinarily 
rich agricultural and mineral resources, providing fuel for German industry and 
food for its tables. The railway would play an important part in the Ottoman 
imperial strategy as well. Providing access to the empire’s outlying reaches, it 
would consolidate the sultan’s power, facilitating the rapid deployment of troops 
to enforce compliance with the sultan’s will. In reaching agreement with the 
German parties, Abdulhamid assured that his coveted railway, planned for more 
than two decades, would be designed by German engineers—the best in the 
railway business. 

The parties in the agreement owed a special debt of gratitude to Baron 
Adolf Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein—Germany’s stalwart ambassador to 
the Porte. His masterful two-front crusade—to convince the German govern- 
ment to make the railway a central component of its expansionist policy while 
persuading Abdulhamid to trust his strategic railway to capable German firms, 
had ended in triumph. By making the Baghdad Railway his top priority, Mar- 
schall single-handedly elevated Germany’s position in the Ottoman Empire, 
paving the way for further intercultural collaboration. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, Germany had the highest birthrate, the 
fastest growing industry, and one of the strongest militaries among Europe’s 
Great Powers. This trend toward urbanization and industrialization, however, 
was laden with consequences. If Germany remained on the Bismarckian path of 
self-containment insulated from world affairs, the country ran the risk of be- 
coming overpopulated, underfed, and subject to a collapsed industrial sector. 
Fears of insufficient resources to maintain its industrial growth and inadequate 
foodstuffs to feed its population led many German officials to agree that German 
expansion was necessary. Although the Orient Express already linked Berlin to 
Istanbul, the Baghdad Railway promised to open the rich mineral deposits and 
agriculture of Anatolia, Cilicia, and Mesopotamia to German exploitation while 
serving as the principal artery of Germany’s eastward expansion. 

The Baghdad Railway frequently appears in the historiographical debate as 
a product and symptom of German expansionist will. Historians have charac- 
terized the Deutsche Bank and its subsidiaries as a logical extension of German 
Weltpolitik, working within the strict parameters set by the German government. 
As chief director and choreographer of this expansion Wilhelm H is depicted as 
a great manipulator, making calculated moves to incorporate divergent German 
interests into this one overarching stratagem. As one of the more prominent of 
these foreign interests, the Baghdad Railway is understood to be little more than 
a pawn in Wilhelm’s quest for empire. 
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This chapter challenges the popular hegemonic characterization of German 
imperial expansion, revealing deep rifts in opinion between the railway’s politi- 
cal, financial, and cultural advocates. Although these factions each actively sup- 
ported the proliferation of German interests into the Ottoman Empire, they 
rarely agreed on how the railway could best accomplish this feat. The German 
Foreign Office—the chief proponent of Wilhelmine Weltpolitik—maintained 
that the railway’s greatest strength lay in its strategic value once it became fully 
operational. Linking Berlin to the Persian Gulf, the railway would create the 
most direct route between Europe and the Indian subcontinent, challenging 
England’s dominance of the seas by providing an alternate route than the Suez 
Canal. Furthermore, the railway would serve as a vehicle of German political, 
financial, and cultural expansion. The German Foreign Office insisted that the 
railway remain an all-German enterprise: designed by Germans, funded by 
German capital, built by German engineers using German materials, and serving 
German political ends. Marschall would become the plan’s most avid and vocal 
supporter. 

Abdulhamid, however, was likely to summarily reject any offer of foreign 
aid that had a chance of being misconstrued as foreign encroachment on Otto- 
man domestic affairs. In light of this, the German Foreign Office continued to 
claim that the railway was purely a commercial enterprise, run by an unaffiliated 
international company under German leadership. The Foreign Office’s role, 
therefore, was to lobby the Porte in support of German proprietary claims in the 
region. Yet, behind the scenes, the Foreign Office exerted a great deal of effort 
to shape the Baghdad Railway into an instrument of German Weltpolitik. In 
time, it became woefully apparent that the German government had little con- 
cern for the economic revival of the Ottoman Empire. Instead the region repre- 
sented one of many regions in the world where Germany stood the chance of 
expanding its political might. 

Although appreciative of political support, the members of the financial 
consortium backing the Baghdad Railway construction did not support the Ger- 
man government’s end-game strategy. They believed instead that the railway’s 
true strength lay in its ability to resuscitate the stagnant Ottoman economy. 
Passing through previously inaccessible territory, the railway promised to open 
new markets, increasing regional production and company profits at the same 
time. Furthermore, the construction process alone would increase the demand 
for German goods and services. German steel manufacturers, machine works, 
and shipping companies would all make a healthy profit from the railway. The 
more developed the interior regions of the Ottoman Empire became, the more 
profits the railway’s shareholders stood to gain. In short, financiers hoped the 
railway would do nothing less than facilitate the modernization of the Ottoman 
Empire: the rate of this metamorphosis, however, hinged on the willingness of 
the Ottoman population to support the railway enterprise. 

Wilhelm von Pressel never wavered in his belief that the railway needed to 
remain an Ottoman enterprise to be of any utility. The Deutsche Bank, once 
strongly opposed to Pressel’s position, eventually reached the same conclusion. 
For the railway to become a permanent fixture in the Ottoman Empire, the Ot- 
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tomans needed to play an active role in the railway’s development and opera- 
tions. Any attempt by a foreign government to politicize the railway would be 
counterproductive, as it would thrust the railway back into the spotlight of po- 
litical contention, diminishing the chances of realizing its long-term commercial 
potential. The Deutsche Bank feared that Marschall’s plan, to make the Baghdad 
Railway a German national enterprise at any cost, had the potential to backfire, 
leaving the shareholders footing the bill.” 

The most vocal support for the Baghdad Railway project came from its 
cultural advocates, groups and individuals who viewed the railway as the quin- 
tessential pioneering work of German culture and civilization. For many of these 
self-proclaimed missionaries of German culture, the railway embodied the best 
of German culture, serving as a tool of “Germanization” by spreading German 
values throughout the Ottoman Empire. Stemming from diverse parts of the 
German, population, these Pan-German advocates saw the railway simply as the 
opening act of a much grander cultural mission in the Near East— one that 
would make Anatolia and Mesopotamia susceptible to unfettered colonization, 
exploration, modernization, and exploitation. A tool of Germanization, the rail- 
way would carry the German cultural pioneers (i.e., doctors, farmers, teachers) 
whose presence would instigate the gradual process of restoring civilization to 
Mesopotamia. In many ways, they hoped that the railway and the endless op- 
portunities it offered represented a reprieve from the concurrent socioeconomic 
crises plaguing German society—problems that left many longing for better 
days. 

As powerful as these German political, financial, and cultural advocacy 
groups may have been, Abdulhamid, the railway’s true architect, never wavered 
from his position that it first serve Ottoman interests. A witness to his empire’s 
precipitous decline and successive territorial losses, the sultan needed the rail- 
way to unify his empire and further consolidate his power. A strategically placed 
railway would offer a military extension of his power, providing troops access to 
hostile regions where the sultan’s popularity had steadily waned. Abdulhamid 
showed little interest in the railway’s potential to be a catalyst for economic re- 
newal. His railway strategy was simple and carried a clear-cut objective—to 
keep him in power and prevent further erosion of the empire’s territorial 
boundaries. 

At the turn of the twentieth century, German and Ottoman officials knew 
surprisingly little about the lands in the proposed railway’s path or the people 
living there. The highly speculative preliminary estimates of the railway’s prof- 
itability were based solely on travelers’ observations or a handful of unofficial 
regional surveys. Even these reports were conflicting; some described the region 
as a Garden of Eden, while others claimed the region was nothing more than 
“wasteland, desert, and emptiness.” This ambiguity was not lost on members of 
the Anatolian Railway Company (ARC) who set out to get to know the region 
firsthand. 

Although Georg von Siemens signed the preliminary railwayconcession, he 
was wary of finalizing the Deutsche Bank’s commitment to the railway until its 
risks were known. He did not share Marschall’s sense of urgency that the win- 
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dow of German opportunity in the Ottoman Empire would soon close. Mar- 
schall, however, continued to pressure Siemens to act. He stressed that if the 
sultan detected any signs of hesitation on the side of the Deutsche Bank, Ger- 
many stood to lose the railway to its political competitors. Siemens eventually 
caved in to Marschall’s pressure. After transferring the requisite 7 percent down 
payment into the Imperial Ottoman Treasury, he formalized the agreement. With 
no firsthand verification of the region’s viability, Siemens committed the ARC 
(and its chief benefactor, the Deutsche Bank) to what promised to be an expen- 
sive and risky undertaking. He hoped that the exploratory commission sent out 
to examine the route’s viability would verify that he had made the right choice. 

The ARC made a successful bid for the Konya-Baghdad railway in May 
1899. Before making a more formal commitment to build the railway, the ARC 
demanded a thorough survey of the route to assess the railway’s overall con- 
struction and operations costs. To ease the ARC’s investment fears, Abdulhamid 
agreed to allow an immediate detailed inspection of the route. The ARC quickly 
assembled a panel of experts to explore the railway’s proposed route, the popu- 
lations living along it, and the region’s prospects for profitability. 

Formed in the summer of 1899, the Stemrich expedition (named for its 
leader, German Consul General Stemrich) had two contingents: one technical 
and one commercial. Each group was comprised of several architects, financial 
advisors, engineers, soldiers, bureaucrats, and government officials. Accompa- 
nying Stemrich on the expedition were notable persons such as Ernst Macken- 
sen, director of the Prussian State Railways; Otto von Kapp, surveyor for the 
State Railways of Wiirttemberg; government architect Habich; Major Morgen, a 
German military attaché; Dr. Aghassia, leader of the ARC trade division and 
representatives of the Ottoman Ministry of Public Works. 

At the first briefing, Siemens stressed the need for the group’s findings to 
contain a thorough and detailed analysis of the region. The expedition’s official 
report would provide the ARC with its first detailed technical and commercial 
analysis of the railway route.* He suggested that members take all the time nec- 
essary to assess the regions properly. To maintain a certain level of comfort, 
Siemens allotted 10,000 francs to cover the expedition’s monthly expenses. He 
also arranged monthly stipends for the expedition’s leaders: Stemrich, Macken- 
sen, and von Kapp.” 

The Stemrich group met for its first plenary session on August 22, 1899. 
The members agreed to travel along the proposed railway route from its western 
terminus in Konya to Baghdad, and on to Basra in an effort to determine the 
feasibility of the proposed Baghdad Railway project. The journey would take six 
months to complete and cover more than 5,000 kilometers. Along the way, 
members would estimate the railway’s construction and operations costs, its 
security risks, and the population density of the regions adjacent to the route. In 
the end, they hoped to find the shortest and least expensive route to Basra and to 
determine the region’s potential for turning a profit for the ARC. 

On September 14, 1899, the Stemrich expedition that assembled in Eskise- 
hir prepared to embark on a six-month odyssey to the sites of future depots on 
the Baghdad Railway: Konya, Eregli, Adana, Mersin, Aleppo, Diyarbakir, Mo- 
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sul, Baghdad, and Basra. For the first leg of the journey, the expedition rode in 
comfort on the Anatolian Railway to Konya, and duly praised Mackensen’s ac- 
complishments. For the rest of the journey, however, the group would rely on 
horses, camels, and river barges as its principal means of transportation. 

The expedition encountered numerous obstacles from the outset, which 
frustrated its efforts to complete the assigned tasks. Their fact-finding mission 
was continually hampered by the lack of reliable data. Accurate statistics on 
interregional relations and trade were simply not available. Ottoman officials 
were also unable to provide them with any useful information. As a last resort, 
the commission referred to available German, English, and French consular re- 
ports for import and export figures for the Mediterranean port cities. Trade sta- 
tistics for the rest of Anatolia, however, did not exist. For these, the commission 
had to rely on its own reckoning and useful information gleaned from the local 
populations. 

The expedition soon found itself in a quandary. It could not trust the infor- 
mation provided by locals at face value. Stemrich noted: “The Oriental is in- 
clined to disguise his ignorance and will always give some, though often false, 
information.” The official Ottoman state figures used to calculate population 
and tax revenues were equally unreliable; their accuracy varied according to the 
presiding official’s degree of corruption. With no reliable foundation on which 
to base their assessment, the members of the expedition were left no choice but 
to start their assessments anew. 

In the city of Konya, the terminus of the Anatolian Railway situated in the 
heart of Anatolia, the commission toured the urban landscape that would soon 
become the gateway of the Baghdad Railway. With more than 1 million resi- 
dents, Konya served as a thriving commercial center, complete with an active 
bazaar wedged between its standing Selcuk structures. Stemrich was surprised 
by the city’s cleanliness, especially the stone houses in the city’s large Christian 
quarter that reportedly bore an almost stately appearance. Believing the rail- 
way’s future might depend on the Christian population’s willingness to partici- 
pate in the construction, Stemrich conducted an unofficial census of Christians 
living in each region through which he passed. 

From Konya, the high Anatolian plains extend more than 200 kilometers 
eastward to the foot of the Taurus Mountains. As the commission passed 
through this region on horseback, its members were astounded by the expanses 
of fertile land and the region’s potential for rapid growth. Stemrich estimated 
that between Konya and Eregli less than 10 percent of arable land was under 
cultivation. He wrote that one could “often ride for hours without seeing a single 
cultivated field.”’ Stemrich was stymied by the fact that, in spite of the quantity 
of arable land, the region’s inhabitants lived under conditions of abject poverty. 
He surmised that the region’s population was simply too sparse to profit from 
the land’s bounty.® Although Stemrich recognized the land’s potential to once 
again become the “breadbasket for the world,” he warned that it would take a 
considerable commitment of time and effort to exploit fully the land’s richness. 

As the expedition crossed the jagged Taurus Mountains, it became rather 
obvious that the region’s difficult terrain had the potential to pose tremendous 
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problems for railway construction crews.’ With rapid changes in elevation over 
short distances (1,500 vertical meters per 100 kilometers) and winding canyons, 
the ARC would have to erect expensive trestles, bridges, and tunnels in the Tau- 
rus region, increasing the railway’s construction costs considerably and placing 
further restrictions on the already tight Ottoman railway budget. 

Continuing along the historic path of Alexander the Great on to the Cilician 
plains, the group, like Alexander, marveled at the region’s fertility. Stemrich 
surmised that if the land were fully developed with modern agriculture, it could 
easily become the “treasure chest” of the Ottoman Empire. The area’s climate 
was also conducive to year-round agriculture. After a visit to the Mediterranean 
port cities of Mersin and Adana, the group crossed the craggy peaks of the 
Amanus Mountains and entered Aleppo. 

For centuries, Aleppo had served as a valuable trade center for goods from 
the Orient and Occident. Although recent earthquakes had destroyed nearly all 
of the landmarks from Aleppo’s past, the city still remained an important trade 
center. The activity and industry of the city’s 830,000 residents were promi- 
nently displayed on every street corner. The bazaars were rich with European 
goods and offered a wide variety of products. Stemrich concluded that it would 
take very little effort to transform Aleppo into a valuable regional commercial 
hub of the Baghdad Railway.'° 

The expedition next crossed the Euphrates River, making its way northeast 
to the city of Diyarbakir located on the banks of the Tigris River. Unlike the 
cities of Konya, Adana, and Aleppo, the beleaguered city of Diyarbakir left 
much to be desired. With roughly 400,000 residents, it presented the expedition 
with far more hazards than the previous regions combined. The entire population 
of the region was afflicted with fever from which hundreds perished daily. 
Moreover, the region offered no security: robbers ran rampant and terrorized 
residents by night. Although the most important stretch of the trade route from 
Severik to Diyarbakir was reportedly secure, bands of robbers continually plun- 
dered caravans approaching the city from other directions.'' 

Diyarbakir’s geographical position on the border of predominantly Kurdish 
and Arab provinces may have contributed to the absence of security in the re- 
gion. With Kurds to the north, Arabs to the south, nomads from the east, and 
hard-line Turkish governors from the west, the city and its environs were con- 
sistently riddled with fear and distrust. Stemrich noted: 


The lack of security in the land is due in a small part to the Arab nomads . . . greater still 
is the level of disquiet caused by the Kurds.... Worse than the Arabs and the Kurds, and 
the creators of the state of affairs in recent years, are the Hamidian regiments [Turkish 
soldiers], which were called into being roughly ten years before.’ 


Stemrich witnessed the ruthlessness of these renegade Ottoman soldiers 
firsthand. As his caravan passed south from Diyarbakir towards Mosul, he en- 
countered a band of local soldiers obedient to Mustafa, the local pasha. As his 
horse drew near, Stemrich noticed soldiers busily unloading the entire cargo of a 
stopped caravan. The plundering soldiers made no attempt to disguise their mo- 
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tives—the seizure of goods for personal use or further resale. However, when 
the would-be thieves recognized the uniformed Ottoman soldiers accompanying 
the Stemrich caravan, they immediately aborted their mission of plunder and 
sent the fortunate caravan on its way. 

Other caravans were not so lucky, nor were the people living in the regions 
under Mustafa’s jurisdiction. While on his way from Nissibin over Faysabur to 
Mosul, Emst Mackensen also witnessed the work of Mustafa’s brigade. Signs of 
destruction were everywhere. Passing through a village plundered and burned by 
soldiers only five days before, he encountered a group of farmers who, after 
losing everything in the violence, were leaving their villages in search of a new 
place to settle. Based on his observations, Mackensen concluded that Mustafa 
wanted not only to decimate the region’s agriculture, but its entire population as 
well.” 

The region’s lawlessness also posed a major threat to the railway’s future. 
The members of the expedition knew the region could only turn a profit for the 
ARC if it produced a steadily bountiful grain harvest. Without security, neither 
the harvest nor the delivery of the grain to distribution centers could be guaran- 
teed. Of course, each of these scenarios assumed the presence of a local popula- 
tion willing to work the land. 

The region’s sparse population presented an even greater problem to rail- 
way developers. In spite of the mélange of cultures in Mesopotamia, none was 
ideal to evolve into a new farming class. Stemrich wrote that the pugnacious 
Kurds, who made up the majority of the population, might be of service in war- 
time, but they hardly had the aptitude to become careful and industrious farmers. 
The Ottomans and Christians, on the other hand, might be good farmers, but 
their numbers were too small, and the Armenians, who were most inclined to do 
the most honest intensive farming, had been decimated by their neighbors in 
purges in 1895. Stemrich concluded that, without the introduction of new ele- 
ments such as immigrants from other provinces, the region would never be able 
to sustain a high level of grain production. Since the railway’s future profits 
depended entirely on the volume of transported goods, a missing agrarian class 
had the potential to restrict the railway’s effectiveness in the region. 

As the expedition wound southwest across the Kurdish Mountains to the 
city of Mosul on the Tigris, Stemrich was relieved to find the lowlands increas- 
ingly secure. He saw no apparent danger in the lands from Kerkuk to the city of 
Baghdad due, in part, to recent concerted efforts by area troops to curb lawless- 
ness in the region. With the arrests of more than 100 Kurds, the troops had tem- 
porarily curbed the frequency of robberies. Yet, despite this apparent short-term 
victory, Stemrich felt it safe to assume that regional security would not last.'” 

The Mesopotamian plain, once breadbasket to the world and the heart of 
civilization, lay in ruins. Centuries of neglect and ensuing lawlessness had trans- 
formed the land, once admired for its hanging gardens and the ancient metropo- 
lis of Nineveh, into a barren, eroded landscape. Areas historically covered by 
lush fields and fed by massive irrigation channels had been reduced to blowing 
sand. Once the population center of the world, the region now stood empty, no- 
mads being its chief inhabitants. Once home to the Abbasid caliph Harun-al 
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Rashid, the city of Baghdad had a permanent population of only 267,000, and 
served as a stopover for more than 1 million nomads each year. In comparison, 
the terminal city of Basra maintained a permanent population of 935,000 and an 
additional 600,000 nomad visitors each year. 

The high percentage of nomads raised serious questions whether a railway 
would benefit the region. Although many visitors to the region swore that one 
only needed to scratch the earth’s dusty surface for it to bloom, the lack of per- 
manent populations to work the fields posed a major problem for railway devel- 
opers. Irrigation alone would not bring the land back to its former state, nor 
could a workforce be forged out of the region’s existing cultural groups, who 
appeared to be in a perpetual state of war. Offering a ray of hope, Stemrich 
pointed to the example of the Mediterranean coast where commercial contact 
with the West had reduced regional hatred and fanaticism. He suggested the 
same metamorphosis would take place in the barren wastelands of Mesopotamia 
once the nomads could be enticed to settle down; only then would the railway 
succeed in bringing stability and civilization to the region. 

Stemrich and company reached Baghdad on the same day Siemens signed 
the concession in Istanbul. They found the dry winter heat bearable. South of 
Baghdad, however, the swampy landscape and persistent humidity ruled out 
European settlement, making the transformation of the nomadic tribes into agri- 
cultural collectives an even greater priority.'® 

The expedition reached Basra, the southern terminus of the proposed Bagh- 
dad Railway, on January 5, 1900. A thriving port city situated 200 kilometers 
north of the Persian Gulf on the Shatt-al-Arab, Basra provided direct access to 
the shipping lanes of the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean. In Basra, the mem- 
bers of the commission met to discuss their findings and to calculate the rail- 
way’s construction and operations costs. 

After seven weeks in Basra comparing their notes, on February 26, the 
members of the expedition set out on a return trip to Istanbul. Having come 
down the Tigris, they elected to follow the Euphrates River northward to deter- 
mine whether the valley offered a more feasible route for the railway to follow. 
In the end, the commission found much of the Euphrates region impassable due 
to the high cliffs and meandering canyons. Security was another problem; bands 
of violent robbers lay in wait in caves lining the riverbanks. Faced with these 
two obstacles the group collectively determined that the Euphrates River valley 
held no commercial value.'’ By the time the commission reached the familiar 
environs of Aleppo, the group unanimously agreed that the railway should fol- 
low the west bank of the Tigris to Baghdad. 

On April 5, 1900, Stemrich handed his report to an eager Georg von 
Siemens in his Istanbul office. A product of months of dedicated work, the re- 
port illuminated several important factors for the ARC’s consideration. The 
technical section of the report estimated that it would cost the ARC approxi- 
mately 500 million francs to build a normal gauge railway (width = 1.4 meters) 
extending 2,500 kilometers from Konya along the west bank of the Tigris to 
Baghdad and on to the port of Basra. It also noted that, given the sparse popula- 
tion and difficult terrain along the route, the railway’s construction would likely 
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take the full eight years to build. Naturally, if the ARC chose to hire skilled 
workers from other regions or nations, the railway would be finished sooner, but 
overhead costs would likely double, since foreign workers typically demanded 
higher wages than the Ottomans. The report also alerted the ARC to certain re- 
gional security issues, suggesting that sufficient funds be earmarked to ensure 
the safety of the crews charged with the railway’s construction and operation. 

The report’s commercial section warned that the immediate future of the re- 
gion held little potential for profit. Substantial profits would only appear after 
Anatolia and Mesopotamia once again reached the peak of production. This 
gradual process would require considerable time and effort on the part of the 
ARC, and its success would largely depend on the Ottomans’ willingness to 
settle quickly into their prescribed agrarian roles and to begin producing har- 
vests on a modern scale. The report suggested the ARC start investing in other 
facets of the Ottoman infrastructure to make the railway a more profitable enter- 
prise. For investors seeking rapid returns, the ARC could readily count on prof- 
its earned from increased European exports to the coastal regions where these 
goods were already being consumed. Yet, the report warned that efforts to mar- 
ket Western goods would fail in the wild interior, since no immediate need or 
demand for European articles existed there." 

After a grueling six-month odyssey, the Stemrich expedition achieved its 
goal in providing the ARC its first glimpse of the sheer magnitude of the project 
that lay before it. The Stemrich report warned the ARC to pay special attention 
to the region’s lack of security, its insufficient population, and its overwhelming 
geographical obstacles before making any formal commitment to the railway. 
These findings forced the ARC to rethink its railway strategy so as not to spread 
its investments too thin, and awakened the ARC to the need for additional guar- 
antees from the Ottoman government. 

In the months following the report’s release, a debate ensued over the rail- 
way’s proposed route. For strategic reasons, Sultan Abdulhamid was unwilling 
to comply with the route recommended by the Stemrich expedition. He preferred 
an Ankara-Sivas-Diyarbakir-Baghdad line, which traversed regions where vio- 
lent clashes with Armenians continued unabated. Moreover, he demanded that 
the railway stay at least half a day’s journey from the Mediterranean coast to 
avoid sabotage by enemy ships. When British ships barred Turkish troops from 
landing in Kuwait in August 1901, the sultan quickly withdrew his objections to 
the Stemrich route. From that point on, his only concern was for the ARC to 
extend the railway to the Persian Gulf as soon as possible. 

For Siemens, the Stemrich report confirmed his suspicions that the railway 
was simply too risky and expensive an enterprise for the Deutsche Bank to fund 
alone. He rebuked the sultan’s paranoid request to keep the railway away from 
the more developed Mediterranean coastline. The route, Siemens claimed, “was 
not a purely Turkish question, but a question on which the whole existence of 
the railway depended.” Given the depleted state of the Ottoman treasury, 
Siemens remained convinced that the “correct route would have to be the cheap- 
est one.”'” He hoped to avoid involving the Deutsche Bank in an undertaking 
that might later be blamed for endangering German interests.” To make it easier 
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for the Ottomans to manage the railway’s staggering costs, Siemens devised a 
plan to build the railway in 11 sections of 200 kilometers in length each. Rather 
than work on the entire line, the ARC would build one section at a time, as req- 
uisite guarantees were made available. 

Siemens tried to remain faithful to the German Foreign Office’s policy to 
keep the Baghdad Railway in German hands, but, he failed to get backing from 
German bank.” Siemens, therefore, had no other option than to try to establish a 
private railway company with German, English, and French capital.”” Unfortu- 
nately, like their German counterparts, English and French banks balked at the 
offer, not wanting to commit their funds to what they believed was a pet project 
of the German Foreign Office. In December 1900, Siemens traveled to England 
to gain support for the railway only to find the British Foreign Office and Lon- 
don banks unwilling to take the political risk of getting involved in the Baghdad 
Railway project. 

When ailing health forced Siemens to resign his ARC commission on De- 
cember 31, 1900, his successor—director of the Deutsche Bank, Arthur von 
Gwinner—continued to push for the implementation of Siemens’ plan.” In his 
first year with the ARC, Gwinner worked exhaustively to obtain external 
sources of capital to make the railway an international undertaking. Although 
political changes hampered his progress, Gwinner was more successful than 
Siemens. By including the staggering profits from the ARC’s recently opened 
Eskisehir-Konya line to his portfolio, Gwinner provided potential investors with 
reliable projections of what a faster and longer Baghdad Railway might yield.“ 

The ARC’s progress was not only hampered by the lack of interested in- 
vestors, but also the actions of the German Foreign Office. Although Gwinner 
eventually won the financial support of English banks, a sudden downturn in 
Anglo-German relations led the German Foreign Office to renew its protest 
against English participation in the railway. Similarly, the Russians withdrew 
their support after a vigorous domestic press campaign in Russia convinced 
leaders that any eastbound Turkish railway represented a real threat to Russian 
national security. Wanting no part in rebuilding its archenemy’s economy and 
military capabilities, Russia made every attempt to postpone the railway’s con- 
struction.” It was reported that the mantra, “Russia wants our nation to decay, 
our only salvation is the Baghdad Railway!” was commonly heard in Istanbul in 
1901.” A frustrated Marschall, tired of having his plans foiled by Russian delay 
tactics, remarked that he “never failed to find a Russian track behind each and 
every intrigue against the Baghdad Railway.””’ 

Despite the growing resistance to the railway on the political front, the ARC 
worked behind the scenes to acquire the capital needed to finalize its railway 
concession. While the German Foreign Office made a concerted effort to keep 
the railway German, the ARC maintained that the railway’s future depended on 
international collaboration, not confrontation. The Stemrich report had advised 
the ARC that the railway’s future hinged on the Germans’ ability to cooperate 
with local authorities and populations. To survive the political maelstrom, the 
railway would have to rely on Turkish guarantees and the funding of interna- 
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tional investors. Its success would be measured by its profit margins and not its 
political expediency. 

The official Baghdad Railway Concession, signed on March 5, 1903, ech- 
oed the ARC’s recent considerations. Often hailed as the shining example of 
German imperialism, the concession’s formulaic financial guarantees and min- 
eral rights acquisitions were interpreted by some to represent the one-sided 
German plunder of the Ottoman treasury and the empire’s natural resources. 
This interpretation, however, is not supported by the text of the concession it- 
self. A closer look reveals that this concession, like most bilateral concessions, 
envisaged mutual advantages. 

The agreement paved the way for construction of a single rail line to begin 
along a specific route from Konya to Basra as well as several branch lines pre- 
scribed by the Imperial Ottoman Government.” The construction of the entire 
line, including several branch lines, was to be completed in eight years. Any 
delays caused by the failure to make payments or vis major (e.g., war between 
the European powers) would be added on at the end of the eight-year term. The 
agreement would remain binding for 99 years, though the Ottoman government 
reserved the right, at any time, to purchase any section of the railway back from 
the German-led company. 

The newly formed Baghdad Railway Company (BRC), a subsidiary of the 
ARC, would finance the railway construction” As a joint Ottoman stock com- 
pany, the BRC was subject to Ottoman law and remained under the jurisdiction 
of the Imperial Ottoman Ministry of Public Works. Ottoman courts would han- 
dle all disputes involving the company or its affiliates. Similarly, all correspon- 
dence between the BRC and the Ottoman state agencies had to be conducted in 
the Turkish language. 

The BRC was responsible for all construction and operation costs. The Im- 
perial Ottoman Government promised the BRC annual guarantees worth 11,000 
francs per kilometer of operative railway and 4,500 francs for each kilometer 
under construction.” The BRC promised, at its own expense, to build railway 
depots, post offices, police stations and telegraph lines along the route.” Simi- 
larly, the company would foot the bill for building several branch supply lines 
and offered to fortify the tracks of the existing Anatolian Railway from Istanbul 
to Konya to accommodate the latest express trains.” As a sign of good faith, the 
BRC agreed to deposit 30,000 Turkish lira in the Ottoman treasury and to build 
the first 200-kilometer section from Konya to Bulgurlu without any Ottoman 
guarantees. 

The concession held a considerable number of advantages for the Ottoman 
state.” It gave the Ottomans a risk-free guarantee; all work completed on the 
railway would be subject to Ottoman approval before any funds would be trans- 
ferred to the BRC. It demanded that the BRC hire Ottoman subjects whenever 
possible to help build the railway. It declared that all machinery and works— 
such as tile, brick, gravel, coal, or timber—either used or developed along the 
railway would convey to the Ottoman state after five years. Similarly, the 
railway was to be run entirely by Turkish subjects after five years of operation. 
To avoid the theft of the empire’s archaeological treasures, the concession 
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required that any works of art excavated along the route had to be turned over 
to Ottoman authorities for safekeeping. Finally, the concession required the BRC 
to make annual payments of 500 Turkish lira to the poorhouse in compliance 
with Islamic charity laws. 

In view of the demands it placed on the BRC, the concession obviously had 
to offer some advantages in return. Since the BRC was chiefly concerned with 
the financial bottom line, its members were pleased with the provision allowing 
the company to exploit any raw materials needed for the railway (e.g., gravel, 
timber, coal, and iron ore) found within 20 kilometers on either side of the rail- 
way route. The Ottoman government also provided the land for the railway, se- 
curity forces, and electricity without cost. Hiring Ottoman subjects to do the 
bulk of the unskilled labor further reduced the company’s costs. All machinery 
imports for the railway and private vehicles entering the Ottoman Empire would 
be exempt from customs duty. The BRC was permitted to build harbors, piers, 
and other improvements in Baghdad and Basra to help with the unloading of 
supplies for the railway’s eastern flank. 

The signing of the Baghdad Railway Concession made headlines around the 
world. In Germany, the action was heralded as a major victory for Germany and 
the prelude of a peaceful German conquest of the Ottoman Empire.” The con- 
cession, however, told a different story. Its wording revealed Abdulhamid’s de- 
sire to balance his empire’s immediate needs with the unwanted presence of 
foreigners. His decision to choose the German syndicate over its rivals had more 
to do with Germany’s proven track record as a friend to the empire than the ten- 
ets of German Weltpolitik. After carefully weighing the options at his disposal 
for more than two years, the sultan finally concluded that Germany, a latecomer 
on the imperial stage, had little interest in the sultan’s own domestic objectives. 
With German sights set exclusively on the railway, the sultan seized the oppor- 
tunity to use Germany’s expansionist zeal to further his own agenda of consoli- 
dation. 

By limiting the railway’s construction to eight years and making sure that 
Turks would eventually run the railway, the sultan had found a winning formula. 
Since the terms of the concession limited the BRC’s exploitation of resources to 
railway-specific operations, future company profits rested on annual kilometric 
guarantees from the Porte. In an effort to curb any abuse of the guarantees (e.g., 
building short unconnected sections of the railway in order to increase the length 
of completed rails), Article 26 of the concession dictated that the railway be 
built one section at a time, proceeding from west to east.” To prevent other 
abuses by the BRC, the plans for each railway section had to be presented to the 
Imperial Ottoman Ministry of Public Works for approval before implementation. 
Similarly, shipments of railway materials, vehicles, and supplies, although free 
of customs duties, were subject to rigorous inspection by the Ottoman customs 
authorities. 

By 1903, the future of the Turco-German partnership rested squarely on the 
railway’s construction. The chief interests of the ARC, BRC, and Deutsche 
Bank lay in the railway’s commercial value, not its possible political repercus- 
sions. By signing the 1903 concession, the German financiers had implicitly 
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entered into a noninterference pact with the sultan. The financiers’ wish to pur- 
sue the commercial exploitation of the regions encompassing the railway in no 
way interfered with the sultan’s desire to use the railway for military purposes to 
consolidate his power. 

Often described as the torchbearer of German imperialism in the Ottoman 
Empire, the Baghdad Railway Company is said to have used the railway to ad- 
vance German political will in the region. A closer look at the company’s struc- 
ture, however, quickly reveals that this was not the case. On April 13, 1903, the 
BRC was founded on the initial capital base of 15 million francs, divided into 
30,000 shares at 500 francs apiece. The Imperial Ottoman Government and the 
ARC each purchased 10 percent of the shares. A financial conglomerate com- 
prised of German, French, Austrian, Swiss, Italian, and Ottoman banks bought 
the remaining 80 percent.” Of this shared capital, the Deutsche Bank and the 
Ottoman Bank each held 27 percent, the Vienna Bank Union and the Swiss 
Credit Bank each held 4 percent, and several private German, Italian, and Otto- 
man companies shared the remaining 15 percent. 

On the floor of the Reichstag in 1906, German Foreign Secretary von 
Schoen described the Baghdad Railway as “an Ottoman undertaking that had an 
international character under German leadership.”” Indeed, the railway’s ad- 
ministration was as multinational as the capital it controlled. Austrians, French, 
Swiss, Italians, and Turks worked alongside the German BRC directors. Though 
not a majority, a German group—comprised of eight Deutsche Bank and three 
ARC appointees—controlled the greatest block of votes, guaranteeing it consid- 
erable influence on the board’s decisions. Yet, as an Ottoman stock company, 
the Imperial Ottoman Government continued to have the highest authority over 
the BRC and made certain that the law of the land was obeyed. 

On November 23, 1903, the Imperial Ottoman Government took out its first 
loan on the Baghdad Railway for the amount of 54 million francs with 4-percent 
interest payable in 98 years.” The funds were earmarked to pay the kilometric 
guarantees once the railway became operational. Two days later, the BRC 
formed the “Company for the Construction of the Konya-Eregli-Bulgurlu Rail- 
way,” charging it to proceed with the construction of the railway’s first section 
in accordance with the terms of the concession.” The Philipp Holzmann Com- 
pany, the extraordinarily successful German construction magnate, was chosen 
to administer the many aspects of the construction including the location and 
delivery of materials, the creation of a workforce, and building station houses, 
bridges, and trestles.“ 

The requisite capital had to be raised before construction on the Konya- 
Eregli-Bulgurlu section could begin, and the BRC found no shortage of willing 
contributors. A conglomerate of financial institutions easily accumulated the 3 
million francs needed to get construction efforts off the ground. Of this amount, 
the German finance group contributed 42 percent (1,250,000 francs); the French 
group 18 percent (540,000 francs); the International Property Company and the 
directors of the BRC 15 percent apiece (450,000 francs); and the ARC 10 per- 
cent (300,000 francs). The so-called German group, a loose confederation of 
German and Austrian banks, also received capital contributions from sources 
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outside German business circles. The Italian Banca Commericale, for example, 
contributed 36,000 francs. Arthur von Gwinner and Alfred von Kaulla made 
individual investments of 9,000 francs; ARC board members, Otto von Kühl- 
mann and Kurt Zander each contributed 4,500 francs. Moreover, Gwinner’s 
tireless efforts to internationalize the railway helped win the support of many 
small credit unions and philanthropists interested in promoting the railway.*! In 
the end, the English contingent, though keen on the prospects of the enterprise, 
was encouraged by the British Foreign Office to withdraw its support for the 
railway, leaving England no representation in the BRC administration. 

Aside from laying the rails, the new company was charged with building 
necessary quarters to house those in the company’s employ, and installing 
wooden telegraph poles at 65-meter intervals along the railway’s route. Con- 
struction costs for the first 200-kilometer section were set at 192,000 francs per 
kilometer, and included a reimbursement for the cost of the Stemrich expedition 
and the interest on the 4-percent loan. The company let it be known, however, 
that if the Porte chose to purchase the section upon completion, it would only 
ask for 133,000 francs per kilometer or 26.6 million francs for the entire section. 
The BRC agreed to absorb the remainder of the costs.” 

The long anticipated construction on the Konya-Eregli-Bulgurlu section 
began on July 26, 1903, under the direction of the Philipp Holzmann Company. 
Supplies that were locally unavailable were shipped from Germany to Konya via 
the Anatolian Railway. Having suffered revenue losses in 1903 due to severe 
drought and a poor grain harvest, the ARC welcomed the boost in profits 
brought on by the transport of railway materials. 

The terrain between Konya and the Taurus Mountains presented minimal 
difficulties for construction crews. The greatest single elevation gain was only 
slightly over 100 meters. Nevertheless, there were plenty of man-made obstacles 
to overcome. The Ottoman government was slow to acquire the land necessary 
for the railway. In spite of the concession’s terms, which clearly stated that the 
Ottoman state was responsible for land acquisition, local officials sought a gra- 
tuity (or baksheesh) from railway administrators before completing their as- 
signed tasks. At first, the Germans were offended by what they considered con- 
spicuous bribes. Later, after realizing the cultural significance of baksheesh, 
they learned to increase their estimated construction costs to account for these 
expected gratuities. 

The payment of baksheesh was only one of the many lessons that the BRC 
would learn during the Baghdad Railway’s construction. In a lengthy journal 
article, Dr. Heinrich von Heeser, who had helped plan the Anatolian Railway, 
warned the BRC of the difficulties it soon might face. On the Eskisehir-Konya 
line, sickness had been prevalent in the marshy swamps where crews had built 
bridge pilings. A doctor would travel the length of the line each week, dispers- 
ing more than 100 doses of quinine to stabilize workers’ fevers. To avoid con- 
tracting fever, von Heeser suggested that workers eat as little meat as possible, 
consuming instead the region’s plentiful fruits and vegetables. For evening re- 
laxation, he recommended that the workers try the local land wine, staying as far 
away as possible from the beer. The dangers of fever, however, paled in com- 
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parison to the frequent outbreaks of cholera and pox both of which were highly 
contagious and, without quarantine, could easily spread unabated throughout the 
countryside, affecting all in its path. 

According to von Heeser, the ARC had imported all of its manufactured 
iron, lime, roofing tiles, and lumber from Germany. Although the concession 
allowed for the exploitation of minerals, stone, and lumber within 20 kilometers 
of the route, finding the materials and delivering them to the construction sites 
proved to be no easy task in a land without roads or population. What often 
seemed feasible on paper had a tendency to become a nightmare in the field. 

Von Heeser warned the BRC not to depend on using any part of the col- 
lapsed Ottoman infrastructure. Where roads existed, there were often no bridges 
to cross the waterways, making it impossible to use any form of wagon for 
transport. The only way to move materials under these conditions was by horse- 
back. A railway that depended on horses for the delivery of supplies, he noted, 
could only develop slowly. 

Nature, too, offered its share of difficulties for the ARC. The days had been 
unbearably hot; nights were bitter cold. Between Christmas 1895 and Easter 
1896, snow fell without pause, and nightly temperatures had plummeted down 
to minus 15 degrees Celsius.“ In spring, the melting snow pack caused severe 
flooding, further impeding the railway’s progress. 

Despite von Heeser’s warnings, the BRC was determined to build the Ko- 
nya-Eregli-Bulgurlu section in record time to demonstrate its commitment to 
the sultan. The group set a regimented work schedule to ensure the section’s 
completion. Traveling through the region to observe the construction efforts, the 
Times Istanbul correspondent described the scene: 


The Germans, it is said . . . bind all their employees by sets of elaborate and stringent 
regulations, from which no deviation is permitted, even where it would obviously be to 
the interest of the company. The masters of important stations have to refer to the head 
office before giving their decisions on any of the petty questions which are constantly 
arising, and the general tendency is to make the personnel a machine, which is worked 
entirely from the centre and in which no right of independent initiative ts left to the indi- 
vidual members.” 


In Eregli, the reporter was surprised by the multinational composition of the 
construction crews. Although many engineers were German, several English- 
men, Austrians, and members of other nationalities worked alongside them. The 
masons and skilled workmen tended to be Italians while most of the rough work 
(stone removal, brush cutting, etc.) was left to unskilled Kurdish workers. 
Whenever possible, the BRC made efforts to train Ottoman subjects along the 
line, rather than Germans or other Europeans, since caring for foreigners was 
certainly more expensive though not necessarily more efficient. In fact, the Ot- 
tomans showed no inclination of wanting to favor German trade at the expense 
of its rivals or to further the Pan-German aims. After all, he remarked, the offi- 
cial language of the railway was French, not German, and the percentage of 
German railway employees was steadily declining. 
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Exploring the length of the proposed line, another English traveler, David 
Fraser, was surprised by the nonpolitical character of German involvement in 
the railway construction project: 


All the police are Turkish, all the minor officials Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, while 
the only languages used are French and Turkish. Throughout the whole of three days’ 
journey I saw only a single German, the engineer for the Baghdad section. The system is 
Prussian as regards the permanent way, and most of the rolling stock comes from Ger- 
many. But the fact is that the people who run the line, though German, care first for their 
own pockets and next for Germany. They buy or employ what is cheapest or most suit- 
able, and do not care a finger-snap for the origin of an article or a servant. True, much 
material must be of Germany manufacture in order that they may retain the political and 
diplomatic support essential to their welfare in the future. But that support secured, in the 
case of most German enterprises in Turkey, and schemes fairly afloat, patriotism occu- 
pies a small place in the calculations of the promoters. . . . The master impulse in every 
German engaged in business in Turkey, as in businessmen of every other nationality, is to 
make money for himself as quickly as possible.”** 


Fraser’s findings only confirmed what the BRC, the Imperial Ottoman Gov- 
ernment, and the German Foreign Office had said all along: the railway was 
indeed an Ottoman commercial venture being built under the guidance of a 
German-led consortium. It was not, as many claimed, an instrument of German 
foreign policy. 

Of all the individuals involved in the railway enterprise, the revelation of 
the railway’s international character likely dealt Marschall the hardest blow. 
From his first days in office as Germany’s ambassador to the Porte, Marschall 
had worked tirelessly to make the railway the pride of Germany, a tool of Ger- 
man Weltpolitik. Gazing into the future, Marschall had envisioned a railway 
built by German engineers, made from German materials, delivered by German 
ships, connecting the heart of Germany to its East Asian possessions, and serv- 
ing as a warning to foreign lands seeking involvement in the Orient. He held 
onto his conviction that the innocuous commercial enterprise would eventually 
develop into Germany’s primary means of eastward expansion into the uncolo- 
nized regions of the Asian continent.“ 

The terms of the concession and the BRC laissez faire approach led Mar- 
schall to scrap his all-German campaign for one more compatible with the 
commercial efforts underway in the Ottoman Empire. To prevent further loss of 
prestige at the Porte, Germany had to lead by example, exhibiting its cultural 
fortitudes for others to emulate. Marschall was convinced that German influence 
in the Ottoman Empire had waned because Germany had made little effort to 
establish a cultural presence there. Unlike France and England, Germany had 
failed to develop a network of cultural institutions to promote its language and 
values. Marschall saw the situation as desperate: 


With the beginning of the Baghdad Railway construction, it has become an urgent and 
virtually unavoidable task, to blaze the trail for Germanness, especially the German lan- 
guage, in the regions through which that railway will pass.” 
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Marschall further stated that even the lowest classes of the Ottoman population 
recognized the need to learn a foreign language. By largely ignoring the Otto- 
man population in the pursuit of its strategic objectives, Germany had failed to 
recognize the fact that the region’s diverse nationalities and existing trade rela- 
tions made learning a foreign language an economic necessity. He warned that 
Germany would make no material gains in the region unless it provided an al- 
ternative to French and English instruction. He was convinced that the construc- 
tion of German schools, hospitals, and hospices along the railway was an essen- 
tial first step toward establishing a greater German presence in the Ottoman Em- 
pire. 

Propelled by his sense of Realpolitik, Marschall adapted his views to accept 
many of the tenets of the railway’s cultural advocacy groups. He had no doubt 
that the railway would eventually facilitate the Germanization of the Ottoman 
Empire, it would simply take longer than he had originally expected. Without 
losing sight of his long-term goal, Marschall was willing to compromise Ger- 
many’s short-term foreign policy goals to meet the terms of the Baghdad Rail- 
way concession. In an effort not to jeopardize this long-term agenda, Marschall 
warned his colleagues to avoid using the term “Germanization” in public since it 
would likely upset the sultan and possibly lead to an unfavorable shift in the 
region’s balance of power. 

On October 25, 1904, in commemoration of Sultan Abdulhamid’s birthday, 
the first 200-kilometer section of the Baghdad Railway opened with great fan- 
fare in Eregli. Sacrificial lambs were strewn across the rails to bring good for- 
tune to the empire’s latest technological addition. Members of the BRC and the 
Ottoman Ministry of Public Works, riding the rails from Konya to Bulgurlu, 
were impressed by the smooth ride, finding it noticeably more comfortable than 
the lighter gauge Anatolian Railway.” Along the way, the train passed ten com- 
pleted stations each sporting a brightly painted nameplate written in Ottoman 
and French. Although the stations were built in the middle of the plain and had 
no roads or paths connecting to the nearest village, onlookers came from miles 
around to catch their first glimpse of the kara vapur (black ferry). The rails 
passed Bulgurlu—the last station on the line—and continued an additional two 
kilometers east towards the mountains thereby fulfilling the section’s 200- 
kilometer requirement. There, the rails ended abruptly in the middle of a deso- 
late plain, their tips dangling in midair. 

Wilhelm welcomed the news of the section’s opening. In a telegram to 
Gwinner, he mentioned his pleasure that this “meaningful endeavor of German 
enterprise and German engineering had been successful, in spite of the many 
opposing difficulties, in completing this important segment [of the railway].”” 
Abdulhamid also used the occasion to send his greetings to Wilhelm and express 
his hope that the relationship sealed under the reign of Wilhelm I and formed 
into a tight bond between the two lands would continue to grow in the future.”' 

In many ways, the Konya—Bulgurlu section was an overnight success. Due 
to the unchallenging terrain and the railway’s timely completion, the BRC pock- 
eted 3.6 million francs of the estimated costs, allowing the group to profit more 
than 1.1 million francs. In its first year of operation alone, traffic on the section 
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rose from 28,150 to 157,070 kilometers while the number of kilometers traveled 
by passengers increased from 754,631 to 3,238,587. Having easily beaten the 
deadline imposed by the concession, the BRC eagerly awaited the promised 
bounty of annual guarantees, capital that would allow the extension of the rails 
to the more fertile Cilician and Mesopotamian plains. As a sign of his apprecia- 
tion, Abdulhamid awarded Kurt Zander, director of the ARC, the rare jeweled 
star of the Mecidiye Order to commemorate his years of outstanding service in 
the Ottoman Empire.” 

As the celebration surrounding the Konya-Bulgurlu section waned, the 
BRC patiently waited for the new railway to work the same magic that the 
Anatolian Railway had. This time, however, the expected bounty never materi- 
alized. While the Konya—Bulgurlu section was under construction, the BRC had 
profited from the transport of railway-specific materials like iron, locomotives, 
and tools, which the Porte had paid. As the shipments of grain harvested in the 
Konya region gradually replaced railway materials as the chief cargo, the overall 
tonnage of goods transported on the line dropped from 454,222 tons in 1904 to 
27,668 tons in 1905.” The loss in revenue devastated the BRC. 

Although the Konya-Bulgurlu section held promise as part of a longer trunk 
line from Istanbul to the Persian Gulf, alone it proved to be of little utility. The 
BRC had gambled that the railway would become the preferred means of trans- 
porting goods throughout Anatolia. Preliminary trade figures, however, revealed 
that regional traders had no immediate preference for the railway over the cara- 
van. The German deputy vice consul in Konya wrote that the recently opened 
section “had brought no noticeable change in the trade traffic, because the hin- 
terland of the Baghdad Railway lay too distant from the north and too close to 
the southern ports.”™ In fact, the costs of shipping freights via camel caravan to 
and from the Mediterranean ports remained so low that the railway simply could 
not compete. Furthermore, the railway costs could not be sustained on passenger 
travel alone, since the majority of passengers paid pittance to ride in third-class 
carriages. 

The yields of the Konya—Bulgurlu section of the Baghdad Railway contin- 
ued to disappoint the BRC. The income earned per kilometer dropped steadily 
throughout its first two years of operation. With its rails literally leading no- 
where, the Konya extension of the Anatolian Railway did little to regenerate the 
agriculture of the fertile plains surrounding Konya. One English traveler in the 
region mused: 


Man and railways have a trick of reacting upon each other, to their mutual benefit. . . . If 
certain elements are not favourable man may be brought to a railway, or a railway 
brought to man, without there ensuing any material gain in prosperity. These elements are 
two: natural resources in the country experimented upon, and the power in man to multi- 
ply himself.” 


In 1904, it appeared that both manpower and resources were in short supply in 
Anatolia. 
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The BRC found itself in an embarrassing situation. In order to meet the 
terms of the 1903 concession, BRC director Gwinner pushed ahead with the 
construction. He did not heed the warnings of his ARC colleague, Edouard Hu- 
guenin, who had suggested “the continuation of the railway from Konya towards 
the mountains is pointless, [and is] more likely [to be] detrimental to the Anato- 
lian Railway. [Otto] Kapp and his gang would be forced to pay immense bribes 
to the Turks if we begin. Therefore, take it slow?’ Similarly, ARC director 
Kurt Zander had warned Gwinner not to be distracted by Marschall ’s exagger- 
ated sense of urgency.’ One contemporary writer described the dilemma, saying 
“the Baghdad Railway is surely a cultural work, but not all [such] works yield 
interest and [it] is therefore recommended that the financial side of things be 
considered with no illusions.’”® However, in the end, Gwinner, like Siemens 
before him, chased these illusions rather than focusing on the railway’s actual 
commercial value for the BRC. 

By 1905, it appeared, as one journalist put it, that “the grandiose luxury 
train of the Baghdad Railway wound up all too soon at a dead end.” The 
BRC’s administrators decided that the best course of action would be the sus- 
pension of operations until proper guarantees were available. Only then could 
the group proceed with caution, exploring every possible angle before making 
further commitments. Their caution was warranted. The Stemrich report had 
warned that the next section of the railway over the Taurus would be the most 
expensive to build and the least profitable of the entire route. Even Marschall 
conceded that the construction of the Taurus section of the railway was “finan- 
cially a very bad business.” The BRC notified Abdulhamid that work on the 
railway would continue only if he allowed the next two sections to be built si- 
multaneously, whereby the group would be guaranteed more tangible profits 
from the agriculturally developed Cilician Plain.*! 

Backed into a corner, Abdulhamid’s options were limited, though not ex- 
hausted. Accustomed to the financial difficulties of his empire, the sultan’s pri- 
mary concern remained the protection of his empire from foreign domination. 
He wanted to make sure that the only foreign presence in his empire was there 
by his invitation and under his strict supervision. He also rejected several exter- 
nal proposals designed to ease the Ottoman Empire’s financial burden while 
filling pockets abroad.” 

Eager for work on the line to resume, Abdulhamid decided in 1905 that the 
best way to raise the necessary revenues for the railway was to increase customs 
duties on all imports coming into the Ottoman Empire from 8 percent to 11 per- 
cent. The change would not affect the railway’s progress since the concession 
had waived tariffs for all railway materials. It would, however, adversely affect 
the Ottomans’ most active European trading partners: England and France. 

The question of increased customs duties thrust the Baghdad Railway back 
into the political spotlight. England, Russia, and France all vehemently opposed 
the attempt to raise tariffs, fearing their lost revenues would be converted di- 
rectly into Germany’s gain. While the BRC waited patiently for the guarantees, 
the German Foreign Office redoubled its efforts to protect Germany’s claim on 
the railway, working to nullify English attempts to sidetrack the project. Theo- 
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retically, the German government had hoped to have more of the railway in op- 
eration to show England that the Baghdad Railway was a fait accompli.” Yet, 
the delays surrounding guarantee question had given England ample opportunity 
to impede further progress. Perturbed by the fact that Germany had forged ahead 
with the railway construction over its objections, England spun webs of intrigue 
at the Porte to impede the railway’s eastward progress.“ Seeing England’s sud- 
den interest in the railway as nothing more than an unnecessary annoyance, 
Marschall summed up the English position the following way: “It would be best 
if [the railway] were not built, [but] since this is happening anyway, then [Eng- 
land] must be involved.” Despite the objections, the powers of the Triple En- 
tente agreed in 1907 to the increase in customs duties on the condition that the 
Ottomans enact a series of reforms in the Macedonian province. 

The wave of protest against the German management of the Baghdad Rail- 
way alerted the BRC and the German government that, in order to reap the bene- 
fits of their involvement in the East, all German interests needed to be prepared 
to make a long-term commitment to the process of Ottoman modernization. The 
Konya-Bulgurlu section had demonstrated that a railway alone could not reju- 
venate the lands surrounding it. The region needed better equipment, schools, 
hospitals, and hygiene to realize its potential. It was clear that it would take time 
until the new line would be in the position to exercise any meaningful influence 
on the Indo-European traffic. 

The change in attitude—inspired by the guarantee problem and English in- 
tervention—led Germans to rethink their relationship with the Ottoman Empire 
and consider new long-term strategies to secure German interests there. Wilhelm 
II, feeling his domain was vulnerable to the threat of the Triple Entente, stated 
his belief that “[Germany’s] last trump is Islam and the Muslim world.” Others 
feared that Germany’s future in the Ottoman Empire had grown too dependent 
on maintaining close ties with the unpredictable Abdulhamid, regardless of the 
schemes he might employ to stabilize his nation. It was evident that not all of the 
sultan’s subjects shared his German leanings. In 1906, Herr von Bodman, the 
German chargé d’ affaires in Istanbul, warned: 


It would be self-deceiving to believe that we still have many sincere friends in Turkey. 
There are signs of an undeniable gradual decline in the sympathies shown for us by the 
Turks. . . . The majority of the Turkish ministers and the high palace officials make no 
secret that they view our Turk-friendliness only as a means to egotistically exploit Turkey 
and to get out of [it] as many financial and other advantages as possible. 


To avoid creating unnecessary friction between the two cultures, the Foreign 
Office asked all Germans working in the Ottoman government to keep a low 
profile until the railway question was settled. 

While German officials held their tongues, the international press erupted in 
scathing critiques of the current stalemate in the Turco-German railway con- 
struction. Several writers blamed the railway’s lack of progress on the inherently 
backward Ottoman style of rule. One suggested that the Turkish government 
scrap its medieval economic policy of mismanagement and clear the way for 
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those parties applying for concessions to exploit the land’s rich natural treasures. 
To expedite this transformation, he suggested that the sultan call an end to the 
payment of baksheesh, accept the fact that steam-driven machines and railways 
are products of the modern age, and adopt the Gregorian calendar, writing the 
date as 1907 instead of 1323. Only by taking such drastic progressive measures 
would the rest of the world take the Ottoman efforts at modernization seri- 
ously.” 

Still others found fault in Germany’s stiff business-only approach to the 
Baghdad Railway enterprise. Hugo Grothe, director of the German-Anatolian 
Society, wrote that Germany’s future in the Orient depended entirely on the 
Baghdad Railway’s completion. He stressed that the regions encompassing the 
Anatolian and Baghdad railways had to remain reserved for Germany as a field 
of national interest for the development of German trade.” Grothe criticized the 
German entrepreneurs who naively hoped the railway would revitalize the re- 
gion while taking no initiative to invest in efforts beyond the railway itself. 

In order to convince the Ottoman leadership of German sincerity, Grothe 
felt that groups like the BRC needed to think beyond the material profits of the 
railway and begin the task of restructuring the Ottoman Empire from within. He 
pointed out that Germany, when compared with the other nations active in the 
Ottoman Empire, had done surprisingly little on a humanitarian level to improve 
the lot of the average Ottoman subject. During his trip to Turkey in 1906, Grothe 
discovered that the highly publicized claims made in the press regarding the 
success of Germany’s “civilizing mission” in the Ottoman Empire were grossly 
overstated. Between Istanbul and Baghdad, Grothe encountered fewer than 200 
Germans working along the railway route.” With such a minimal presence, he 
wondered, how could anyone pretend that Germany had any influence in the 
Ottoman Empire? He wrote: 


What’s the point, if German scientific development of the land leads to increased German 
trade and railways built with German money, yet an intimate contact with the people, 
which can only be acquired through education and instruction, fails to materialize? J 


Like Wilhelm von Pressel, Grothe considered Furco-German interaction the 
most important element in the railway’s success. The obvious sticking point was 
the two cultures’ inability to communicate. To win the hearts of the Turks, 
Grothe believed, Germany needed to build schools teaching German language 
and culture, hospitals to heal the sick, and administrative facilities to bring order 
to the wilderness.” 

Another school of thought belabored the fact that the Turco-German rela- 
tionship had grown stale and suggested that Germany take immediate steps to 
fortify its relationship with Turkey by establishing a formal Turco-German alli- 
ance. One German orientalist, Gustav Herlt, viewed England’s interference as an 
omen of things to come. He claimed that Germany should not underestimate 
Turkey’s position of power. With its industrious and patient population, its fer- 
tility and rich mineral treasures, and its modest, tough, and brave soldiers, Tur- 
key would certainly prove a valuable ally, if war ever broke out between Eng- 
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land and Germany. To prepare itself for this role, Turkey only needed to get its 
house in order, arranging its finances and maximizing its commercial strengths. 
With a progressive, long-term foreign policy, German leadership could prove 
instrumental in bringing this process to fruition.” 

One major obstacle to economic prosperity still existed in the region that no 
external force could change—its sparse population. Permanent settlements were 
needed along the railway, not only throughout the duration of construction, but 
to maintain the fields once the railway became fully operational. Pan-German 
groups led vocal campaigns calling for German colonization in the regions adja- 
cent to the railway. They claimed that German farmers sent to Anatolia could 
build settlements and teach mass agriculture to the peasants living there. Such a 
program would not only ease Germany’s overcrowded condition, it would also 
increase Germany’s food supply and access to natural resources. 

There were many reasons why such dreams of colonization could never be 
realized. First, Abdulhamid had maintained from the beginning that no European 
power would ever colonize any part of Anatolia. Second, all Europeans who had 
spent any time in the Ottoman Empire agreed that the injection of a large Chris- 
tian population into the heart of Islam was simply inconceivable. Finally, the 
region’s climate was considered too harsh for any European to bear over an ex- 
tended period of time. 

Pan-German support for colonization did little to boost the sultan’s level of 
confidence that Germany held his best interests at heart. Marschall and Gwinner 
both complained that they spent an inordinate amount of time consoling the sul- 
tan and assuring him that the Pan-Germans’ calls for colonization, which ap- 
peared daily in the German press, were no reflection of official German policy. 
Marschall lashed out at German correspondents in Istanbul, accusing them not 
only of lack of support, but downright sabotage. He complained to Chancellor 
von Biilow that German reports on Turkey had the tendency to be ill informed 
and unnecessarily negative. By offering negative portrayals of the current im- 
passe in the Baghdad Railway negotiations, the journalists managed to discour- 
age interest and investment in the enterprise.’”° Furthermore, Marschall com- 
plained that the correspondents exhibited no national loyalty. If German papers 
rejected the stories, the journalists simply forwarded their scathing reviews to 
British and Austrian newspapers for publication. In the end, they succeeded only 
in creating unnecessary friction in the Turco-German relationship.” 

By 1908, few Turks were convinced that the railway would ever be com- 
pleted given the fact that Germany had accomplished little in the five years since 
the concession. While underway in the Ottoman Empire, Hugo Grothe detected 
a shift in Turks’ attitude toward the railway. Many of the locals treated the story 
of the future railway like a mythical fairy tale. Even when Grothe described the 
details of the railway construction in earnest, he was often met with smiles of 
disbelief on the Turks’ faces. They teased him, saying that when it came to the 
completion of the promised railway, the Germans had given new meaning to the 
Turkish expression “yavas yavas” (slowly, slowly). 78 Showing a growing skep- 
ticism toward German promises, the Turks said they would believe the railway 
when they saw it and not before. 
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In 1908, the long sought-after agreement on the financial guarantees was fi- 
nally met. Arthur von Gwinner, who had consolidated the Ottoman debt in 1903, 
arranged for the Ottoman treasury to earn interest on its debt. As a result, the 
Ottoman government was able to transfer its share of the mortgage-earning sur- 
plus to be used for the continued construction. In return, the BRC agreed to 
grant the Ottoman Bank three separate advances for the sum of 650,000 Turkish 
lira. 

On June 2, 1908, the Imperial Ottoman Government and the co-directors of 
the Anatolian Railway Company, Edouard Huguenin and Karl Helfferich, 
signed a supplementary concession detailing the technical and financial ar- 
rangements for the eastward expansion of the railway from Bulgurlu to Tel- 
Helif. This 840-kilometer section promised to be full of challenges, most nota- 
bly, crossing the Taurus and Amanus mountain ranges and bridging the mighty 
Euphrates River. Bypassing Article 26 of the 1903 concession, the supplemen- 
tary concession gave the BRC permission to begin working on multiple sights 
simultaneously to ensure the timely completion of the railway. 

The events that unfolded between 1899 and 1908 helped mold the Turco- 
German partnership into a mutually beneficial alliance. In spite of the delays and 
intrigue that continually plagued the Porte, the German Foreign Office and the 
BRC never wavered in their support for the sultan. With renewed respect for 
German workmanship, diplomacy, and friendship, Abdulhamid cleared the way 
for the railway construction to resume. After nearly a decade of testing the cul- 
tural waters, by 1908, Abdulhamid was convinced that Germany would build the 
railway without interfering in Ottoman domestic affairs. The Turco-German 
partnership, once thought of as a necessity, had evolved into a marriage of con- 
venience. 

Between 1899 and 1908, the Turco-German relationship underwent a series 
of critical changes and adjustments. Although the era did not yield a finished 
railway as expected, the construction lulls taught valuable lessons to both sides. 
Although the Germans envisioned themselves as cultural pioneers coming to 
transform a desolate wilderness, their subsequent contact with the Ottoman 
populations taught them that the task of completing the railway was not theirs 
alone. The Stemrich expedition—Germany’s first foray into the Ottoman fron- 
tier—revealed that the railway’s successful completion hinged on Turco- 
German cultural collaboration. Instead of granting a license to pillage, the 1903 
concession unveiled Abdulhamid’s talent to capitalize on the German zeal to 
build the railway to serve his own interests and further prevent the collapse of 
his own beleaguered empire. The German government, far from being the bene- 
ficiary of the railway’s kilometric guarantees, placed its expansionist plans on 
hold until the necessary financial guarantees were raised. The ensuing wait not 
only demonstrated the Foreign Office’s commitment to the railway, but its will- 
ingness to adopt a timetable that was, at least in part, dictated by changing Ot- 
toman priorities and domestic needs. 

The BRC ran a calculated risk when it built the Konya-Eregli-Bulgurlu 
section without guarantees. The failure of the section to live up to the company’s 
expectations made it clear that the railway alone could not induce an Ottoman 
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economic revival. To ensure the railway’s lasting value, Germany needed to 
redouble its efforts to improve the deteriorating Ottoman domestic situation. 
Rather than serving as a front for Germany’s political expansionist aims, the 
BRC—an Ottoman organization concerned foremost with the railway’s com- 
mercial viability—used its growing awareness of Ottoman domestic affairs to 
influence direct changes in German foreign policy surrounding the Baghdad 
Railway.*° 

For more than three decades, Abdulhamid dictated the terms of the emerg- 
ing Turco-German partnership. By 1908, Germany was confident that its fa- 
vored status in the Ottoman Empire would be secure as long as Abdulhamid 
remained in power. Although the BRC, the German Foreign Office, and the 
sultan had each entered the decade pursuing different objectives for the rail- 
way’s construction, in 1908, their motives were surprisingly complementary. By 
allowing German participation in the railway, the sultan gained a powerful ally 
and increased the authority of his empire. Paradoxically, the more Germany got 
involved with Abdulhamid’s empire, the more independent his empire became. 
The construction of the Bulgurlu-Tel-Helif section of the railway, laid out in the 
1908 concession, promised to further strengthen the Ottoman Empire. 
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The dream of a “German Baghdad Railway” to the Gulf is finished. 
—ARC director, Karl Helfferich, 1908 


We reiterate that we have absolutely no intention of taking advantage 
of the dilemma in which the Turks find themselves to extort special 
favors for ourselves. 

—BRC director, Arthur von Gwinner, 1912 


Between 1908 and 1914, the Ottoman Empire found itself in the throes of a se- 
ries of international crises and domestic disputes. Paradoxically, during this 
same turbulent period, the long-anticipated Baghdad Railway finally began to 
take shape. While the Ottoman Empire suffered territorial and population losses 
in its European provinces as a result of successive wars, the railway construction 
efforts on the empire’s eastern frontier made significant headway. Although 
Ottoman efforts to protect its borders generally proved unsuccessful, by playing 
one Great Power off another, the empire managed to achieve greater autonomy 
from the Western powers despite its losses. The Baghdad Railway (and the dy- 
namic Turco-German partnership that developed around it) proved instrumental 
in elevating the Ottoman Empire to contender status at the table of Great Power 
diplomacy. 

The Turco-German partnership underwent a series of dramatic changes in 
this era that affected (and even threatened) the Baghdad Railway’s progress. The 
revolutionary Young Turks, who seized power in 1908, did not share Abdul- 
hamid’s pro-German leanings. The new regime demanded that Germany realign 
its railway strategy in accord with Turkish domestic interests. To protect its in- 
volvement in the railway, Germany had to put its strategic agenda on hold, de- 
voting its energy instead to exploiting the railway’s commercial potential. Al- 
though the railway remained a joint Turco-German enterprise, the development 
of a strong Turkish nationalist consciousness began to chip away at the veneer 
of German paternalism, revealing Germany’s vulnerability and growing depend- 
ence on the Ottomans to see the project through. 
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This chapter explores the history of the railway construction from the sign- 
ing of the Bulgurlu-Tel-Helif convention in 1908 to the eve of the First World 
War. It describes the turbulent events of the summer of 1908 that threatened to 
terminate Germany’s long-standing presence there by placing the railway’s con- 
struction on permanent hold. Next, it analyzes changes in the partnership be- 
tween 1908 and 1911 that allowed Germany, despite its tarnished reputation, to 
regain the trust of the Turkish leadership. It then examines the nature of the 
Turco-German relationship on the construction sites between 1911 and 1914, 
highlighting the importance of intercultural collaboration and interdependence to 
the railway’s progress. It finds that the Turco-German relationship prior to the 
First World War was neither static nor scripted, but like all relationships, 
adapted to the many challenges it faced. 

The summer of 1908 was a season of extremes for the Baghdad Railway 
developers. In early June, Ottoman Sultan Abdulhamid signed a convention with 
the Baghdad Railway Company to begin the largest construction effort on the 
railway’s eastern frontier yet—a segment extending 840 kilometers from Bul- 
gurlu to Tel-Helif. After nearly a decade of intermittent progress plagued by 
persistent Ottoman financial crises, political obfuscation, and diplomatic in- 
trigue, in 1908 all signs indicated a bright future for the railway and the Turco- 
German partnership. 

The Baghdad Railway Company, an Ottoman stock company under German 
leadership, showed great patience by waiting for the guarantees needed to re- 
sume the railway’s construction. The group’s apolitical stance, its close ties to 
the sultan, and its proven track record for solid railway construction encouraged 
Sultan Abdulhamid to transcend the intrigues spun by the railway’s English and 
Russian opponents to favor his “disinterested” German friends in the railway’s 
continuation. 

Baron Marschall von Bieberstein—Germany’s stalwart ambassador to the 
Porte since 1897—heralded the new convention as a victory for German strate- 
gic interests. He believed that the sooner the railway reached the Persian Gulf, 
the sooner it would challenge England’s dominance in the region. Although ne- 
gotiations over the route’s details had been tense, Marschall felt confident that 
the last major hurdle had been cleared. Once the Bulgurlu-Tel-Helif section was 
finished, he believed, the remaining 635 kilometers from Tel-Helif to Baghdad 
could be completed without further difficulty or delay.’ After nearly a decade of 
waiting, the German government remained committed to its promise to complete 
the railway as soon as possible. 

The BRC was also pleased with the terms of the 1908 convention. The 
Porte not only promised the BRC long-term funding, but promised to back these 
guarantees with an emergency livestock tax, which would be implemented, 
when necessary, in the regions of Konya, Aleppo, and Adana.’ For its part, the 
BRC was obliged to break ground on the section within three months. The BRC 
immediately dispersed its engineers, technical advisors, and architects along the 
railway route to begin to plan the requisite supply lines, distribution centers, and 
construction sites. 
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Just one day after the convention was signed, the first brigade of engineers 
arrived in Istanbul to attend the plenary BRC strategy session.’ Within three 
weeks, a crowd of engineers was seen passing through Konya to Eregli, the site 
of the future regional headquarters for the Taurus section (kilometer 200-312). 
Similarly, a group of 26 German engineers, arriving by ship in Mersin, made its 
way toward Adana, the future headquarters for the railway’s second section 
(kilometer 312-508). 

The seasoned railway architect—Ernst Mackensen—spearheaded the con- 
struction efforts. Known for his work on the Anatolian Railway and the Konya— 
Bulgurlu section of the Baghdad Railway, Mackensen held the status of folk 
hero throughout much of Anatolia. On July 10, 1908, as the train carrying his 
entourage pulled into the Konya terminal, the platform swelled with the cheers 
of hundreds of locals, who had assembled there to welcome him. Yet, misery 
lingered just beyond the festivities. Mackensen was surprised at how much the 
region had deteriorated in his absence. Since his departure from the region in 
1904 after the completion of the Konya—Bulgurlu section, consecutive failed 
grain harvests had brought considerable hardship to the region. Economic dis- 
tress was vividly apparent. Without any emergency assistance from the Ottoman 
government, the region’s population had fallen into dire poverty. Most people 
spent their days searching for mere sustenance. Many of them hoped that Mack- 
ensen’s return signaled the renewal of the railway’s construction, which would 
ease their desperation by providing well-paying jobs for thousands.’ The suf- 
fering that Mackensen witnessed that day reminded him of the immense impor- 
tance of the project that lay before him. After a brief meeting with local authori- 
ties in Konya, he immediately embarked on a seven-week journey to Aleppo, 
where he would establish a third regional headquarters for the last subsection 
(kilometer 508-840). Once Mackensen put the rudiments in place and surveyed 
the line, he could order materials and begin working on the railway.” 

Preliminary construction efforts got underway within a month of the con- 
vention signing. With an assurance of funding, a population desperate for work, 
and qualified personnel placed strategically along the route, it appeared that the 
moment had arrived to break new ground. The BRC was unprepared for what 
happened next. 

The poverty that Mackensen witnessed in Konya represented only the tip of 
the iceberg. In townships throughout the Ottoman Empire, it was painfully evi- 
dent that Abdulhamid had grown out of touch with his subjects. Abdulhamid 
had accomplished little during his reign to benefit the lives of average Ottomans. 
He had instead focused his efforts on securing his own political survival by 
keeping one step ahead of his Great Power debtors. Preoccupied with the end- 
less Great Power challenges to his power, the sultan had failed to make internal 
improvements to his empire. Instead he devoted his energies to expensive pet 
projects like the Baghdad Railway, though he seemed to care less about the 
railway’s potential to increase domestic production, economic growth, and trade. 

Abdulhamid envisioned the railway as a strategic military enterprise, de- 
signed to protect the integrity of the empire’s eastern borders. A strategically 
placed railway, he believed, would facilitate the rapid dispatch troops to trou- 
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bled areas in order to quell rebellions before they spread. He ignored the fact 
that the impetus for many of these insurrections was his own failure to address 
important domestic issues. With neither welfare benefits nor security protection, 
the majority of Ottomans were left to fend for themselves against disasters like 
harvest failure, drought, flood, and disease. Under Abdulhamid’s reign, ban- 
ditry, thievery, anarchy, and a widening gap between the haves and the have- 
nots became the hallmarks of Ottoman society. Eventually, the sultan’s neglect 
would bear its untimely bitter fruit. 

In July 1908, just one month after the celebrated convention signing, an in- 
surrection shook the foundations of the Ottoman system, stripping Abdulhamid 
of his power and placing the Turco-German relationship in jeopardy. The revo- 
lution—led by an exiled group of political liberals calling themselves the Com- 
mittee for Union and Progress Party (CUP)—called for the immediate restora- 
tion of the 1876 constitution to combat the growing injustice and inequality. 
Factions of the Ottoman army legitimized the uprising. Unpaid for months, the 
soldiers refused to quash the mutiny. After several of the sultan’s special envoys 
sent to restore order were assassinated, Abdulhamid conceded to the “Young 
Turks” demands, issuing a proclamation on July 24 calling for parliamentary 
elections.° 

The insurrection’s success was met with great public celebration. For many, 
it was as though the empire had finally awakened to join the modern age. The 
Young Turks’ calls for unity, equality, and prosperity excited a population that 
had known only the oppressive regime of Abdulhamid. Like their forbearers in 
the Young Ottoman movement of the 1870s, the Young Turks sought to remove 
the Islamic seriyat as the law of the land. In its place, they put a liberal constitu- 
tion that ended all special privileges and treated the empire’s diverse ethnicities 
and religious groups equally and fairly.’ 

The Young Turks’ platform consisted of numerous reforms aimed at mod- 
ernization. Its ultimate goal was to remove government restrictions to allow 
better living conditions to develop. To accomplish this goal, the governmental 
bureaucracy—both central and regional—needed to be completely overhauled. 
To prevent waste, government spending was strictly regulated. Ottoman officials 
were held accountable for their expenditures and had to adhere to an annual 
budget. The new regime outlawed the payment of baksheesh, and severely pun- 
ished thieves and murderers. In addition, the Young Turks relaxed censorship 
laws, granted the freedoms to travel and to assemble, and passed laws promoting 
education and scientific training. The Young Turks wanted nothing more than to 
welcome the Ottoman Empire into the twentieth century. 

In spite of their popular appeal, the Young Turks’ programs did not enjoy 
universal support. In fact, dissension was rife even within the CUP party struc- 
ture. In the first month alone, three separate elections yielded three Grand Vice- 
roys. Yet, more damaging to the empire’s security were the violent pockets of 
resistance that began appearing in regions far from Istanbul, where populations 
had a greater tendency to resist rapid change. After centuries of Islamic rule, 
more pious groups opposed any rash move towards modernization, feeling it 
posed a serious threat to their way of life. In Mosul, the removal of the seriyat 
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led to a series of bloody counterattacks by Islamists intent on keeping the Koran 
as the ultimate authority. Similarly, Kurdish and Arab leaders opposed the 
Turkish nationalist platform, fearing the CUP’s calls for unity would end the 
established millet system (which had granted Greek, Jewish, Kurdish, Arab, and 
Armenian minorities special privileges in the empire) and lead to the widespread 
discrimination and oppression of non-Turks.* 

The Young Turks’ revolution also had a noticeable effect on the empire’s 
international relations. The Young Turks’ elite—mainly comprised of liberals 
educated in England and France—showed little sympathy for the sultan or his 
German friends.” They held Germany at least partially responsible for creating 
the circumstances that had made the revolution necessary. Germany’s continued 
support for Abdulhamid’s oppressive regime, its insistence on kilometric guar- 
antees for the railway, and its readiness to loan the Ottoman Empire into bank- 
ruptcy, they believed, all helped to push the empire to the brink of collapse. Un- 
able to dissociate Germany from the sultan, the Young Turks strove to diminish 
Germany’s involvement in Ottoman domestic affairs. As a result, Germany’s 
prestige at the Porte dissipated overnight. The Baghdad Railway’s future, certain 
only a month before, was subjected to renewed scrutiny and debate. 

The Young Turks instigated swift and radical changes to the Ottoman po- 
litical landscape. Having experienced the benefits of liberalism firsthand, the 
party leadership was eager to imitate European parliamentary systems of gov- 
ernment and apply Western-style reforms to stabilize the Ottoman Empire. Al- 
though Abdulhamid remained sultan, he became little more than a religious fig- 
urehead. From 1908 onward, the Ottoman parliament would dictate the empire’s 
affairs. After more than 30 years of oppressive autocratic rule, the Hamidian 
regime had become, as one historian put it, “a victim of social and political 
change it had failed to control.” "° 

Abdulhamid was not the only one caught off-guard by the success of the 
Young Turks, the rapid turn of events also baffled his most ardent German sup- 
porters. Initial reports out of Istanbul, however, played down the insurrection. 
Richard von Kiderlen, Germany’s deputy ambassador to Istanbul, suggested to 
Chancellor Bernhard von Bülow that he ignore the disturbances: “I hardly be- 
lieve that these zealots are very numerous, [and] even less, that they are directly 
dangerous.”'' After all, he claimed, the Young Turks were the kind of people 
who “filled with West European concepts without any deeper understanding, 
dreamt of bringing ‘reformation’ to their fatherland through the introduction of 
parliamentary institutions modeled loosely after some European template.” The 
movement would only gain a footing in Turkey, he claimed, if the general 
population were given sufficient grounds for personal dissatisfaction. 

By the end of July, Kiderlen changed his tune, realizing that the Young 
Turks posed a real threat to German interests: 


There reigns here an unmistakable discord against Germany, partly due to our previous 
good relations with the sultan and the palace, partly due to the fact that any Turk, who 
can speak any foreign language at all, understands only French and . . . the French papers 
here [are] doing everything possible to incite [hostility] against us. This will all be recon- 
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ciled, when the people . . . are reminded that German policy alone was altruistic, and how 
much Turkey owes us both spiritually and in the areas of trade.'? 


Relaying Kiderlen’s observations to the Kaiser, von Biilow suggested the 
press reports, although devastating, did not offer true representations of the 
facts: 


The Anti-German foreign press is attempting to portray the recent drastic change in Tur- 
key as an English victory and a German defeat. English papers are insinuating that we set 
the sultan up for the speedy revocation of the constitution. . . . [ARC Director Karl] Helf- 
ferich has alerted me that all of Islam, all respectable Turks, [and] especially the well- 
disposed officers, view the recent turn of events instigated by the sultan [i.e., the rein- 
statement of the parliament and the constitution] as perhaps the last possibility for the 
preservation of Turkey, which under the previous state of affairs nearly perished." 


According to von Bülow, Helfferich perceived the profound changes taking 
place in Istanbul as little more than a necessary internal political corrective. 
Furthermore, Helfferich found it highly unlikely that the Baghdad Railway or 
any other German commercial enterprise would be affected, especially when the 
BRC had shown in the past that it had no interest in joining political discussions. 

Yet, warming relations between England and the Young Turk administra- 
tion openly threatened the Baghdad Railway. England saw the revolution as a 
golden opportunity to reestablish its ties with the Ottoman government, and 
wanted to capitalize on its apparent favor at the Ottoman parliament to renegoti- 
ate the railway’s end section to secure its interests in the Persian Gulf. 

England’s advances did not go unnoticed by Germany. Germany’s ambas- 
sador to London noted sarcastically: “Since the Young Turks’ victories, England 
has suddenly remembered that it was never actually anti-Turk, only anti- 
Abdulhamid.”'* The German government feared that closer Anglo-Turkish co- 
operation would further damage Germany’s standing in the Ottoman Empire, 
causing German political and commercial interests to lose ground that had taken 
decades to gain. As the summer of 1908 progressed, Germany’s fears appeared 
to be justified. As its bond with England grew stronger, the Young Turks’ gov- 
ernment began questioning the presence of German officials in Ottoman politi- 
cal and financial institutions. In the months that followed, the Turco-German 
relationship increasingly came under fire. 

The abrupt change in the Turkish government’s demeanor upset many 
German officials. How could the Young Turks be so ungrateful after all Ger- 
many had done for the Ottoman Empire? How could they turn their backs on 
Germany to embrace England and France, two countries that had wanted noth- 
ing less than the empire’s dissolution? 

In an effort to assuage German fears, Grand Viceroy Kemal Pasha denied 
that the empire’s new direction was “anti-German” in any way. He acknowl- 
edged that Turkey owed Germany a debt of gratitude, since Germany’s friend- 
ship alone had kept Turkey from being dismembered by the onslaught of other 
powers. Sensing that recent pro-England speeches had touched a nerve, Kemal 
warned his cabinet members to tone down their rhetorical attacks on Germany. '? 
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Not all Ottoman subjects shared Kemal’s sense of gratitude toward Ger- 
many. On the Anatolian Railway lines, workers complained of the low wages, 
poor treatment, and inhumane punishments received at the hands of the German 
management. They wrote to the Deutsche Bank in Berlin demanding that the 
will of the masses be obeyed or a general strike would ensue. The workers re- 
ceived no response to their appeal. 

On September 2, an indigenous workers’ movement launched the first gen- 
eral strike in the history of the Turkish railways. Although the group was not 
well organized, its calls for better pay and more humane treatment resonated 
loud and clear with the German management. More impressive than the strike 
itself, however, was how quickly the group developed a social consciousness 
and the courage to assemble freely and protest loudly against injustice. An as- 
sembly of this kind would not have been tolerated under Abdulhamid’s oppres- 
sive reign. The Young Turks’ reforms had not only resonated in the Ottoman 
Empire, they were also felt in Berlin. 

The group’s grievances were also unique. Besides demands for better 
wages, they also requested that the German management be taught to distinguish 
workers by their places of origin, their separate traditions, and their special cul- 
tural needs. They found particularly offensive the Germans’ refusal to pay bak- 
sheesh—a time-honored custom of significant cultural and economic impor- 
tance.’ 

Taken aback by the strikers’ demands, the German railway companies ap- 
pealed to the Deutsche Bank for mediation and resolution. The bank’s board of 
directors agreed to provide slight pay increases for the company’s full-time 
workers, and made the pay raises retroactive to September 1908. However, the 
Deutsche Bank reserved judgment on the cultural insensitivity issues, and of- 
fered the BRC no instruction on how it should accommodate the workforce’s 
various cultural needs.'’ Nonetheless, the strike alerted the BRC that the rising 
social consciousness among the Turkish population posed a potential threat to 
the Baghdad Railway’s completion. From 1908 on, the BRC would have to re- 
think its policies, making concessions to accommodate an increasingly self- 
aware population. 

Kaiser Wilhelm was convinced that the Turco-German relationship re- 
mained as strong as ever. He believed that Turco-German relations would re- 
main secure as long as Abdulhamid remained sultan. The Young Turks’ exag- 
gerated preference for England, he felt, was only an overblown creation of the 
sensationalist press. After all, he claimed: 


The revolution was not led by the “Young Turks” out of Paris and London, but rather by 
the army alone, and naturally by the so-called “German Officers” trained in Germany: a 
pure military revolution. These officers are at the helm and are absolutely on Germany’s 
side.'? 


In September 1908, Marschall returned to his ambassadorial post in Istanbul 
where he experienced firsthand the sultan’s limited power. He quickly alerted 
Berlin: 
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The violent change has no predecessor in history. The sultan today has no say whatsoever 
in his land. That is the absolute truth without the slightest exaggeration.’ 


Nevertheless, Marschall supported Wilhelm’s claim that the military, the 
spine of the Young Turk operation, remained true to Germany: 


The talk about an anti-German mood has been disproved by the fact that in the most re- 
cent movement all competent officers—who served in Germany [and] who were wild 
about the German army and determined to implement the reorganization of the Turkish 
army after its pattern—have been raised to the highest and most influential command 
positions.” 


Marschall played down the Young Turks’ alleged pro-English leanings, 
passing their fascination with England off as one of the childhood diseases of 
liberal constitutionalism. He claimed that, even among German liberals, the 
terms “liberal” and “pro-England” had often been used interchangeably. He pre- 
dicted that the Young Turks would meet the same fate as the Young Ottoman 
forbearers. If voting didn’t work to bring about the desired results, the sultan 
could always appoint the parliamentary deputies himself as he had in 1878.?' 

Marschall returned to his post with far less prestige than he had previously 
enjoyed. The turn of events left him vulnerable and forced him to adopt a more 
flexible outlook. In light of the contemporaneous situation, he felt that Ger- 
many’s best move would be to relax its opposition to England’s involvement in 
the Baghdad Railway project. After all, he stated, “There was no earthly reason 
why Germany and England could not simultaneously be friends of Turkey with- 
out having to cross political paths.” Moreover, he claimed, in the economic 
realm, “if the principles of the open door and free market were successful in 
their implementation, there would be room in the massive empire for all.”” 
Once one of England’s most vehement opponents, Marschall showed a willing- 
ness to compromise with Germany’s rival, if it helped secure the future of Ger- 
man enterprise in the Ottoman Empire. 

The Ottoman Empire suffered a series of humiliating defeats in the span of 
a few days in October 1908. Seizing the opportunity that the outbreak of the 
Young Turks’ revolution offered, several European powers took action to re- 
solve what they believed to be political anomalies. On October 5, Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Bulgaria declared Bulgarian independence. The next day, Austria- 
Hungary annexed the Ottoman provinces of Bosnia and Herzogovina. On Octo- 
ber 7, Crete announced its intent to unite with Greece. Each of these affronts 
violated the terms of the 1878 Treaty of Berlin, which had declared these territo- 
ries would forever remain the property of the sovereign Ottoman state. 

The Ottoman government could not sit idly by and allow these flagrant 
violations of international law to go unpunished. Yet, bankrupt and disorgan- 
ized, it had little chance of launching a successful military campaign in retalia- 
tion. After Kemal Pasha’s failed attempts to conjure up enough support to call a 
European congress to discuss the aggressions, the Young Turks used the only 
remaining weapon in their arsenal—aggressive diplomacy. The widespread boy- 
cotts of Austrian, Bulgarian, and Cretan goods proved highly effective. After 
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months of discomfort and lost trade, the Austrians and Bulgarians reached sepa- 
rate peace deals with the Young Turks, who demanded each country to pay large 
sums of money for the territories that they had conquered. 

The Austrian annexation of Bosnia and Herzogovina had an especially det- 
rimental impact on German interests at the Porte. In fact, it left Marschall fight- 
ing for his political career. Given Marschall’s close ties to Austria and his earlier 
promise that Austria would never threaten Ottoman sovereignty, the Young 
Turks had reason to suspect the ambassador had ulterior motives. Germany’s 
long-standing powerbroker at the Porte lost all credibility overnight, leaving 
Germany practically no political clout in the management of Ottoman affairs. 

Marschall’s fall from grace had a devastating effect on many German com- 
mercial endeavors in the Ottoman Empire, including the Baghdad Railway. With 
no support on the political front, German railway companies had to handle the 
delicate situation on their own. In a letter to BRC Director Arthur von Gwinner, 
Helfferich suggested that the group develop a new strategy to appease the Turk- 
ish opposition and protect the railway from further delays: 


We have a difficult task ahead of us. It is my impression from all I hear and see that we 
virtually have to begin rebuilding our position here in important ways. ... We have un- 
doubtedly overestimated our position with the old regime. Many who appeared to be our 
decent friends, did so only because the sultan was a declared friend of Germany. Now, 
under the new regime, they stand on the other side. There exists bitterness against Aus- 
tria—against us partly indifference, partly mistrust.” 


Helfferich understood that the limited scope of the Turco-German relation- 
ship was at least partly responsible for worsening relations between the estab- 
lished German interests and the new regime: 


It is essential today that we investigate how it reached the point that we fell so completely 
under bad terms. Undoubtedly, a lot of it has to do with the personal mark of the Turco- 
German friendship, which represented itself to the wide masses as a friendship between 
Kaiser and sultan. We felt too secure in our local position. . . and did too little to anchor 
ourselves against the changing trends outside of the circle of the ruling clique.” 


Helfferich suggested that the railway companies branch out in an effort to 
establish better connections with local Ottoman populations. Marschall s demise 
had demonstrated that the railway’s future could no longer depend solely on the 
backing of the German government. Helfferich described Marschall’s predica- 
ment: 


It is sad to see how Marschall’s position changed under the unfavorable relations, earlier 
he was omnipotent. . . today he is powerless. The German ambassador today has no 
weight to throw onto the scales in Istanbul; he was laid completely flat by his Austrian 
friendship. His greatest fear is a German-Austrian boycott.” 


Marschall also feared the Young Turks would levy a punitive action against 
the Baghdad Railway. This fear was heightened by the fact that in September 
1908 the Turkish parliament had open discussions on a possible annulment of 
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the 1908 convention or a potential buyback of the 1903 concession, and even 
considered granting a concession to England to build a direct railway between 
Aleppo and Baghdad along the Euphrates River. Each of these proposals posed a 
serious threat to the future of German involvement in the Baghdad Railway.” 

Helfferich saw only one way to resolve the problem-—accept the current 
situation and find an exit strategy. “As I see it,” Helfferich wrote, “we must find 
some possible way to cover our backs by uniting with the English. The dream of 
a German Baghdad Railway to the Gulf is finished.””’ Although the BRC had 
always openly sought English participation in the railway enterprise, the politi- 
cal environment in 1908 made this union even more likely. 

Germany’s foreign secretary, von Schoen, agreed with Helfferich that the 
prevailing mood in Turkey was undoubtedly disadvantageous for the Deutsche 
Bank’s commercial endeavors. Yet, he claimed, the BRC had to accept at least 
partial blame for the rapid turn of events. After all, the BRC had only won its 
1908 convention only after making huge payments of baksheesh to Abdul- 
hamid’s inner circle. The Young Turks, who were vehemently opposed to the 
baksheesh tradition, hoped to make an example out of Germany by showing that 
antiquated traditions, such as the payment of baksheesh, had no place in the new 
Turkey. Von Schoen also reported that the Turkish parliament had referred to 
these payments as a “good enough reason to get rid of the ‘German business 
practice.” Von Schoen quipped that in the upside-down world of 1908, Ger- 
many appeared to have become “more Turkish than the Turks.” 

In less than five months, Germany’s position at the Porte plummeted. By 
the end of 1908, Germany’s close ties with the Ottoman Empire appeared to be a 
thing of the past. Germany’s alliance with Austria-Hungary had tarnished its 
reputation at the Porte and placed the railway in real danger. The Young Turks’ 
leadership openly expressed a mounting hostility toward Germany, leading 
many Germans to fear that the Baghdad Railway would either wind up in Eng- 
land’s hands or be scrapped altogether. 

In February 1909, Austria-Hungary struck a deal with the Ottoman govern- 
ment and agreed to pay for its recently annexed territories. In April, the Turks 
reached a similar agreement with Bulgaria. Since the Ottoman Empire still had 
74 outstanding reparations payments to Russia for its losses in the 1877-1878 
Russo-Turkish War, Russia and Bulgaria agreed to transfer the Bulgarian prop- 
erty payments earmarked for the Turks directly to the Russian treasury, leaving 
the Ottoman Empire entirely out of the exchange. The issue of Crete was left on 
the table to be discussed at a future date. 

Kemal Pasha’s willingness to compromise Ottoman territorial integrity an- 
gered many in the Islamist opposition. They were further perturbed by the fact 
that the CUP had won a more substantial majority of the parliamentary seats in 
the parliamentary elections held in November-December 1908.” Kemal’s con- 
fidence was boosted by the CUP’s strong showing, and he took steps in Febru- 
ary 1909 to assume all of the sultan’s remaining powers, including the appoint- 
ment of the ministers of war and marine. Fearing that Kemal’s abuse of power 
as Grand Viceroy might cause a backlash among the sultan’s supporters, the 
CUP removed Kemal from office, replacing him with Hiiseyin Hilmi Pasha. 
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This changing of the guard, however, did little to pacify the opposition’s anger 
over Kemal’s blatant attempt to undermine the sultan. 

By April 13, 1909, the pro-Islamist factions had gathered enough support to 
launch a successful military coup against the Young Turk regime. Hiiseyin 
Hilmi Pasha adopted a conciliatory approach, and his cabinet resigned. In the 
weeks that followed, terror reigned throughout the empire as Islamist factions 
worked to reverse all of the CUP’s programs. Educated CUP ministers were 
assassinated, their offices ransacked, and their newspaper presses destroyed. The 
seriyat again replaced the constitution. On April 14, killing sprees were reported 
in the Anatolian cities of Erzincan, Erzurum, and Adana. In Adana alone, the 
number of dead mounted to an estimated 15,000 to 20,000, most of whom were 
reportedly Armenian. Outbursts of violence against Christians also broke out in 
Damascus, Aleppo, Mosul, and Beirut as Bedouins, Arabs, and Kurds took up 
arms against their religious foes. 

While the sultan’s faithful took drastic measures to reverse the CUP policies 
they detested, a group of officers sympathetic to the Young Turks assembled in 
the Macedonian province.” Led by the German-trained officers Enver Pasha, 
Taalat Bey, and the young Mustafa Kemal, the small group calling itself “Action 
Army” (Hareket Ordusu) assembled in the Aegean port of Salonika. It refused to 
accept Abdulhamid’s assumption of power and demanded that the “unconstitu- 
tional cabinet” be dismissed. On April 24, the Action Army stormed Istanbul 
and, after five hours of bloody street fighting, occupied the city and the seats of 
government. 

The Action Army’s first order of business was to take emergency measures 
to restore order. Martial law was imposed. Islamist rebels were rounded up, exe- 
cuted, and hanged along the city streets as warnings. There were mass arrests of 
all the members of pro-Islamist and pro-sultan parties. On April 27, the CUP 
removed Abdulhamid from power. His brother, Mehmet V, was named sultan, 
upon agreement that his role in government would be purely ceremonial. On 
May 5, the Action Army reinstated the cabinet of Hiiseyin Hilmi Pasha, herald- 
ing a new era. 

The April insurrection created several major setbacks for the Young Turks. 
Most importantly, the new government had an economy desperate for capital. 
The derelict Baghdad Railway now appeared to offer the best means of acquir- 
ing it. While the majority of the Young Turks never doubted that the develop- 
ment of Anatolia was in their best interests, what they had questioned was which 
of the Great Powers could be trusted to build the enterprise according to their 
specifications.” The desperate circumstances in 1909 gave the railway a second 
chance. However, this time, the Young Turks expected the railway to serve the 
empire’s economic needs first. 

While the political maelstrom swirled in Istanbul, Ernst Mackensen and his 
crews continued their work unabated, preparing detailed plans for the railway. In 
the summer of 1909, the surveys of the Bulgurlu-Tel-Helif section were com- 
pleted. Mackensen’s study commission then handed the plans over to the Otto- 
man Ministry of Public Works for inspection.” The group’s work had been 
painstakingly slow. With no dependable maps of the region, the commission 
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divided into several individual brigades to map out the entire line. Each brigade 
consisted of three to four engineers, two or three sketch artists and technicians, 
one cook, a forager, a government sentry, and a requisite number of horses, 
mules, and poultry. The crews faithfully set out each day to create detailed 
sketches of the entire route, shading in the proposed bridges, trestles, and tun- 
nels. 

One engineer described his experience, albeit difficult, as truly invigorating. 
He met a variety of interesting people in the course of his work, paying close 
attention to their individual differences. The experience taught him that the 
Germans’ fear of the Muslims was entirely unjustified. He warned that the 
European tendency to sympathize with the Ottoman Christian populations would 
have certain negative consequences. Although the Ottoman Christians (Greeks, 
Armenians, and Maronites) seemed more intelligent and industrious at first, he 
claimed that in the long run they tended to be less honest, reliable, and depend- 
able than the Ottoman Muslims (Turks, Kurds, and Arabs). He further noted that 
despite the mixed cultural background of the expedition support crews, the di- 
verse groups had worked in concert and seemed content with the BRC’s allot- 
ment of wages, room, board, and clothing.’ > 

The Ottoman Ministry of Public Works kept Mackensen’s sketches under 
review for several months. Still suspect of BRC’s motives, the ministers scruti- 
nized every detail of the plan to determine its legitimacy. Given the vulnerability 
of the Ottoman economy, the government could only afford to pay the bare 
minimum to get the railway built. The wait was excruciating for the Germans in 
the BRC, who had spent months in less than comfortable surroundings to ac- 
complish their task. Tired of the waiting, they pleaded with the inspectors to 
allow work on the railway to begin without further delay. 

The Ottoman Minister of Public Works, Gabriel Noradunghian, assured the 
German chargé d’ affaires in Istanbul that he was doing everything in his power 
to get the construction approved. He claimed the sticking point was the parlia- 
mentary opposition to the railway’s construction on the grounds that the under- 
taking would be too heavy a burden on a land with practically no capital re- 
serves. Nevertheless, Noradunghian continued to press for immediate construc- 
tion, since the railway would be useful only when it was complete.” 

In September 1909, with the blessing of the Great Powers, the Turkish gov- 
ernment raised the Turkish import duty tax from 11 to 15 percent in an effort to 
generate more capital for the railway.” For the BRC and the German Foreign 
Office, this signaled that construction would soon get underway. Still hoping to 
conjure up English support for the railway, BRC Director Arthur von Gwinner 
traveled to England in October 1909 to broker an Anglo-German compromise 
on the railway issue. Since the bulk of the dispute between the two powers 
hinged on the railway’s eastern terminus, Gwinner proposed that the BRC would 
concede the Baghdad-Basra section to an international company comprised of 
25 percent German, French, English, and Turkish capital. Although the English 
banks appreciated the offer, the English government rejected it forthright, sens- 
ing it was just another a German trick. 
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In October 1909, Marschall made one last-ditch effort to get the Baghdad 
Railway back on track. Hoping to convince the Young Turks of the quality of 
German workmanship, he invited the Ottoman Finance Minister, Djavid Bey, 
and the Ottoman Interior Minister, Taalat Bey, to ride the rails with him from 
Istanbul to Konya, Eregli, and Ankara. According to Marschall, the two influen- 
tial ministers were impressed by the condition of the Konya—Eregli section, on 
which their train reached sustained speeds of 120 kilometers per hour. Marschall 
pressured his guests to allow the immediate continuation of the railway. To his 
surprise, the ministers appeared willing to entertain the idea. Relieved that he 
still had some influence, Marschall wrote to his superiors: 


This very favorable mood, stemming from the two influential ministers, strengthens my 
conviction that it is urgent that the railway proceed from Adana. . . . All of this carrying 
on will end as soon as the first groundbreaking in Adana is carried out.” 


Within the week, the Ottoman government extended its tentative approval 
for the BRC continued construction of the railway’s Taurus and Amanus sec- 
tions. Leaders promised that a final formalized agreement would follow once 
financial arrangements had been made. 

Although the political challenges to the railway were far from over, the 
BRC wasted no time setting its gears in motion. The group decided to take the 
Ottomans at their word and proceed with the railway construction at its own 
expense. They hoped that by showing their obvious enthusiasm for the railway, 
they would help assuage the parliamentary opposition, making it easier to ac- 
quire the necessary funding. The BRC formed a construction company to take 
care of delivering supplies, hiring a workforce, and running the day-to-day op- 
erations. In an effort to downplay the “Germanness” of the railway, the BRC 
founded its new construction company—the Company for the Construction of 
Railways in Turkey (CCRT)—in the neutral location of Glarus, Switzerland.” 
Although the Philipp Holzmann Company ultimately managed the CCRT, it was 
funded by capital from German, French, Italian, Austrian, and Swiss sources.*® 
The railway’s on-site operations would be choreographed at three regional 
headquarters located in Eregli, Adana, and Aleppo.” 

Despite the lengthy stoppage in construction, the BRC soon found itself in 
position to begin laying the rails. The political turmoil in the capital in 1908 and 
1909 had thankfully not interfered with the Philipp Holzmann Company’s sup- 
ply deliveries to the railway sites. As a result, work on the Eregli and Adana 
sections got underway in January 1910. 

Renewed construction brought with it the need to attract a large number of 
skilled and unskilled personnel. BRC and Ottoman officials launched simultane- 
ous recruiting campaigns in late 1909 to attract a sizeable workforce. Pamphlets 
circulated in Germany enticed Germans seeking adventure to seize the opportu- 
nity that lay before them. The brochures stressed the railway’s cultural mission, 
proclaiming the time had come for Germans to join forces in resurrecting Meso- 
potamia in one of the world’s greatest acts of peace. German pioneers in the east 
needed to know that the public’s sympathy, support, and national consciousness 
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were behind them. German diplomacy, spirit, and capital—all worth millions— 
were at stake. The pamphlet pleaded for ordinary Germans to take an active 
stance in influencing German foreign policy in the Ottoman Empire. Germany’s 
future, the pamphlet claimed, depended on it.” 

The jingoistic appeals did little to disguise the group’s true aim: to raise as 
much capital as possible to ensure the railway’s completion. Other sources of- 
fered more legitimate appeals. For example, one professional trade journal 
printed the following advertisement to attract engineers: 


Wanted: German engineers for Turkish service. The Turkish Ministry of Public Works is 
seeking engineers to build railroads in the year 1911. Required are knowledge of the 
French language and practical training. The monthly salary of 2,500 to 3,500 piasters 
(460-640 marks) is being offered. Turkish citizenship is not required. Contact the Ad- 
ministration for Bridges and Streets in the Ministry of Public Works in Istanbul. *' 


By March 1910, 500 new workers were hard at work on the Eregli section. 
Since the preliminary work had been completed east of Bulgurlu, crews there 
immediately began laying the rails. For the other sections, construction materials 
had to be transported partly by rail and partly on the backs of camels, and the 
materials frequently took days to reach the more remote sites. Given a camel’s 
weight limitations, large equipment had to be dismantled at the port before being 
transported in pieces to the local sites. As a result, one of the biggest tasks fac- 
ing workers on-site was the arduous reassembly of machinery, parts, and materi- 
als. At least fuel could be gathered locally. The forests, where present, served as 
the main source of railway ties and fuel for the working locomotives.” By April, 
the number of employees on the Eregli section had nearly tripled. By the end of 
1910, the BRC employed more than 6,000 workers on the first two sections. For 
the first time in decades, the BRC could proudly report that tangible progress 
had been made. 

The railway’s route was still not set in stone. In January 1910, Turkish leg- 
islators had suggested several changes to the route. Many delegates agreed that 
for the railway to be profitable, it needed to pass through the Mediterranean port 
of Iskenderun (Alexandrette) on its way to Aleppo, rather than cross the sterile 
and unproductive Amanus mountain range. After lengthy consideration, the 
Ministry for Public Works refused to alter the route, sticking with Abdulhamid’s 
earlier argument that a line between Adana and Iskenderun ran too great a risk 
of being destroyed by enemy ships. Although the Young Turks were clearly 
interested in the railway’s commercial value, they were not willing to let com- 
merce eclipse the railway’s strategic significance. On May 17, 1910, the Minis- 
try of Public Works approved BRC plans for the third section from Islahiye to 
Tel-Helif. 

With each of the three subsections from Bulgurlu-Tel-Helif approved, the 
perennial question remained: Who would finance the railway? Since the rail- 
way’s passage over the Taurus and Amanus ranges would require numerous 
expensive bridges, viaducts, and tunnels, the BRC knew it would be unable to 
continue this pace indefinitely without Ottoman support. 
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The 1910 Ottoman budget leveled a blow at the BRC. The Ottoman Finance 
Ministry announced that the government would no longer grant railway conces- 
sions carrying guarantees. The regime assured the BRC that its decision was not 
meant to punish them; it was simply designed to preserve Ottoman self-interest 
by avoiding any traps that might force them to become increasingly dependent 
on foreign powers. 

The chief author of the budget, Ottoman Finance Minister Djavid Bey knew 
the 1903 railway concession had to be revised to address the issues of the com- 
promised Ottoman finance and security. Although he firmly believed in the 
railway, he denounced proposals seeking to repudiate the concession altogether 
as a means of washing their hands, once and for all, of Abdulhamid’s crooked 
dealings: “We must accept the Baghdad Railway contract, because there should 
exist a continuity and a solidarity between generations and governments.” ® The 
1910 budget served as a warning to the BRC and the Great Powers that the Ot- 
toman government would only proceed on a loan-by-loan basis. The loans 
would come from any power interested in making a long-term investment in the 
empire’s future. 

Since the French had administered the Ottoman debt for decades, the Young 
Turks first approached French banks to obtain loans for the railway. The French 
abstained, feeling the risky railway enterprise would adversely affect the Pari- 
sian market. Next, they appealed to the English, who also abstained, once more 
revealing that their only concern was keeping the Germans from building the 
railway. 

As the third runner-up, Germany seized the opportunity to make one last 
attempt to gain the Young Turks’ blessing. In December 1910, ARC Director 
Helfferich approached the Imperial Ottoman Government with an offer it could 
not refuse. Armed with investments drawn entirely from German and Austrian 
banks, Helfferich proposed a 4 percent Imperial Ottoman loan for the amount of 
160 million francs (or about 8.8 million marks) to be paid back over a 98-year 
span. By early 1911, the Deutsche Bank and a consortium of German and Aus- 
trian bankers had approved the loan. The Young Turks accepted Helfferich’s 
offer and the loan. 

German efforts once again managed to salvage the Ottoman railway. The 
new loans guaranteed the railway would serve primarily German and Ottoman 
interests, not the remaining Great Powers’. Helfferich’s actions also gave the 
Young Turks a renewed respect for Germany. They realized that perhaps Ab- 
dulhamid had not befriended the Germans for merely sentimental reasons after 
all, but rather for the German’s financial support and willingness to come to the 
aid of his ailing empire. 

Germany’s unilateral action caught the English and French off-guard. Em- 
bittered by the turn of events, which had allowed Germany through its back- 
ground deals to regain favor in Istanbul, they pressured on the Porte to even the 
score. The French demanded a concession to build a rival railway to Baghdad 
from Iskenderun through Syria and down the Euphrates. The Young Turks re- 
sponded by granting France the right to extend its existing railways in Syria. The 
English, on the other hand, renewed their protests over the railway’s southern 
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terminus. Taking Gwinner’s earlier offer to heart, they demanded that the Ger- 
man railway terminate in Baghdad. They further requested that the Baghdad- 
Basra section be exclusively granted to an English company, since the section 
clearly lay in England’s zone of strategic influence.“ 

On March 21, 1911, the Ottoman government and the BRC signed a second 
supplementary Baghdad Railway convention. The concession permitted the 
BRC to proceed with its construction of the sections from Tel-Helif to Baghdad 
without any additional commitments from the Imperial Ottoman Treasury. In an 
effort to assuage English fears, the BRC agreed to renounce its right to build the 
section beyond Baghdad.” To facilitate the delivery of railway materials, the 
BRC was instructed to build a branch railway from Iskenderun to Osmaniye (on 
the main Baghdad Railway line) as well as a sheltered harbor in Iskenderun.” 

The 1911 concession left developers with mixed emotions. As the party 
most concerned with railway’s commercial viability, the BRC had never shown 
a great deal of interest in the swampy Baghdad-Basra section of the railway.” 
England’s opposition had managed to make the section even less attractive to 
investors. Whereas the BRC had managed to keep the Baghdad-Basra section 
out of English hands, some Germans felt the BRC had acted too swiftly to pre- 
serve its financial stake in the railway at the expense of the German govern- 
ment’s strategic interests. 

Although Marschall had been willing to strike a compromise with England 
to save the Baghdad Railway in 1908, by 1911, he was fed up with London’s 
incessant intervention. Since 1897 he had pursued the construction of an all- 
German railway to the Persian Gulf that would bypass England’s dominance of 
the seas and establish the fastest route between Europe and Asia. Never in his 
wildest dreams had Marschall entertained the possibility that the BRC would 
renounce any part of the 1903 concession he had worked so hard to attain. 

Marschall renewed his vigorous campaign to keep the railway out of Eng- 
lish hands. When the BRC Director Gwinner traveled to England and offered to 
forego the railway’s final section, Marschall wrote in protest: 


The moment that we stop in Baghdad and let the Turks work south from there, the char- 
acter of the Baghdad Railway will be completely changed. [The railway] was once 
thought of as a trend-setting “World Railway,” devised by German enterprise and distin- 
guished German capital. It was supposed to connect the Mediterranean Sea and the heart 
of Europe to the Persian Gulf by means of a first-class railway. The Baghdad Railway 
would only redeem this character, if it were to find its end in Basra. “° 


Yet, by 1911, compromising the Baghdad-Basra section appeared to be the only 
means of building the railway at all. 

The 1911 concession highlighted the differences between the railway’s 
commercial and political supporters. Rather than serving as an active participant 
in the German Weltpolitik strategy, the BRC had actually closed the door on 
Germany’s chance to achieve its strategic goals in the Persian Gulf region. 

The Young Turks revolution dramatically affected the overall Turkish rail- 
way strategy. Unlike Abdulhamid, who had seen the railway as a tool of sup- 
pression, the Young Turk regime, faced daily with the prospect of financial col- 
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lapse, viewed it as a tool of progress. The railway promised to serve as the 
backbone of the empire, increasing its agricultural and industrial capacity as 
well as its population’s mobility. In 1911, the BRC and the Young Turks ap- 
peared to be on the same page, each interested in the railway’s commercial po- 
tential and enthusiastic to proceed with immediate construction. 

In 1911, the German Foreign Office—once the railway’s chief promoter— 
stood on the sidelines of the Baghdad Railway negotiations—a victim of circum- 
stances beyond its control. Having lost prestige with the Ottoman government 
and the BRC, the Foreign Office’s well-defined plans had to yield to the rail- 
way’s main attraction, its commercial potential. The Foreign Office would have 
minimal influence on future railway negotiations, voicing its general support for 
situations that were likely to benefit German commercial interests in the Otto- 
man Empire. Germany’s newly appointed foreign secretary, Alfred von Kider- 
len-Wächter, expressed his hope that the renewed railway construction would 
instigate a rebirth of German enterprise in the Ottoman Empire: 


The agreement over the Baghdad Railway secures the construction of this powerful work 
by means of German head and German hands. . . . [The contract] means a great triumph 
for the spirit of German enterprise and German policy. The main objective of the whole 
enterprise, Baghdad, will be reached in only a few years. ° 


Kiderlen-Wächter made no attempt to disguise his sense of resignation. The 
supplementary convention of March 1911 allowed the railway to become what 
the German Foreign Office had always publicly insisted it was—a purely eco- 
nomic enterprise. 

The 1911 convention effectively ended much of Great Power speculation 
and intrigue that had surrounded the railway since its inception. The railway 
once again became a purely commercial enterprise. Although changing circum- 
stances threatened to derail the project, the Baghdad Railway construction con- 
tinued without pause until the outbreak of the First World War. On the con- 
struction sites far from the centers of state power, members of the BRC and the 
CCRT quickly became the new bearers of the German interest, striking impor- 
tant deals with local Turkish officials and populations to make headway on the 
project. 

Between the signing of the 1911 convention and the eve of the First World 
War, the Baghdad Railway witnessed its most productive era yet. Freed from the 
political entanglements that had hindered the railway’s progress since 1903, 
railway developers stood ready to start their construction efforts in earnest. The 
group estimated that if all went according to plan, the railway would reach 
Baghdad in approximately six years. 

As the railway made the gradual transition from the theoretical realm to the 
practical, the focus of the Turco-German partnership shifted from the centers of 
state power to the railway’s construction sites on the Ottoman frontier where 
Germans and Turks worked side by side to complete the coveted railway. There, 
the process of modernization, which the Young Turks had pledged, would take 
root. There, the railway would breathe new life into a dormant Ottoman land- 
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scape, increasing the region’s agricultural and industrial capacities. Using 
Mackensen’s plans as its guide and its own funds as collateral, the BRC was 
eager to leave difficult times behind and proceed with the railway construction. 
The process of building the joint Turco-German enterprise soon got underway. 

Yet, as the construction efforts progressed, it became apparent that the rail- 
way’s future was anything but certain. The often hostile and volatile environ- 
ment of the construction sites left work crews vulnerable to a host of afflictions. 
The BRC engineers—sent to bring order and civility to the Anatolian wilder- 
ness—soon found themselves at its mercy, swept up in chaotic situations beyond 
their control. In the face of adversity, the BRC’s administration was forced to 
compromise its objectives to address the needs of the local population, on whom 
the railway’s success depended. The local Ottoman population would also play 
an increasingly powerful role in determining the pace of the railway’s progress. 

The Turco-German relationship emerged from the political maelstrom of 
1908-1911 bruised yet intact. In the years that followed, however, the relation- 
ship would be tested by new challenges on the railway’s construction sites. 
Plagued by adverse weather, ethnic unrest, disease epidemics, and insufficient 
security, the railway construction efforts soon revealed growing fractures be- 
tween the German managers and their predominantly Ottoman subordinates. A 
series of local and international conflicts would further isolate the German rail- 
way developers, making them increasingly dependent on the local labor force to 
complete the project. 

Returning to the railway’s construction sites, the remainder of this chapter 
examines how the Baghdad Railway shaped the Turco-German partnership be- 
tween 1911 and 1914. Piecing together the annual reports of the BRC, the 
CCRT, and the German consulate in Aleppo and selected first-person narratives, 
it brings the chaotic, dangerous, and ever changing environment surrounding the 
Baghdad Railway construction to life. Far removed from the realm of diplo- 
macy, the railway developers relied on their own best judgment to move the 
project ahead. The railway’s success, more often than not, depended on the abil- 
ity of German officials and Ottoman laborers to work in concert 

Before delving into the details of the day-to-day construction, an overview 
is in order. The proposed railway was divided into four unequal sections: Sec- 
tion I from Bulgurlu to Durak (headquartered in Eregli); Section II from Durak 
to Islahiye (headquartered in Adana); Section HI from Islahiye to Tel-Helif 
(headquartered in Aleppo); and Section IV from Tel-Helif to Baghdad (head- 
quartered in Baghdad). Each section worked independently, with a BRC man- 
agement staff to handle its business affairs. The staffs assigned to each section 
included one chief engineer, one deputy engineer, 3 to 8 section engineers, 20 to 
40 lesser engineers, architects, and architect assistants, 18 to 60 bureaucrats and 
businessmen, and 10 to 50 special technical advisors. 

Between 1910 and 1914, the BRC kept a total staff of roughly 300 to 400 
skilled workers on the line, including tradesmen, carpenters, pyrotechnics ex- 
perts, masons, mechanics, bridge workers, and tunnel borers, among others. The 
workforce tended to be quite multinational, boasting Germans, Austrians, Ital- 
ians, Slavs, Greeks, and Armenians in its ranks. 
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The bulk of the work, however, fell on the shoulders of an army of un- 
skilled workers, who were recruited mostly from the areas surrounding the con- 
struction sites. Their work included the loading and unloading of materials, 
transporting goods (including explosives), stone and earth removal, brush 
clearing, tree chopping, and the use of heavy tools. The workforce was mostly 
comprised of Turks, Kurds, Albanians, and Arabs—the actual demographics 
varying regionally. In March 1910, the first group of 500 workers was hired on 
Section I. By April 1912, the total number of unskilled workers working the line 
had reached 15,700. 

The CCRT had a sliding pay scale to match the different levels of skill. Yet, 
as one traveler to the construction sites noted, differences in pay seemed to de- 
pend more on a worker’s nationality than on his skill. For example, Italian min- 
ers earned a monthly salary of 35 to 45 piasters (1 piaster = 18 pfennig) while 
Turkish miners received 18 to 30 piasters for the same work. Turkish porters 
received 12 to 17 piasters; and simple workers received only 8 to 12 piasters. 
When travelers confronted the BRC with these apparent pay discrepancies, the 
company’s representative justified paying Europeans higher wages, arguing that 
a European, who was used to higher standards of living, would not work for 
less. 

The CCRT management also kept ethnic groups separate on the work detail. 
Turks were sent to one job, Kurds to another. Each group had its own overseer 
of the same ethnicity who served as the group’s liaison to the CCRT staff and 
the chief disciplinarian. Overseers were loosely regulated and often took ex- 
treme measures to keep their crews in line. 

Supply delivery methods varied by section, depending on a site’s proximity 
to a seaside port. The CCRT subcontracted the Deutschen Levante-Linie of 
Hamburg and the Atlas Steamship Line of Bremen to deliver the railway materi- 
als. Steamships unloaded supplies at the ports of Istanbul, Beirut, Iskenderun, 
and Mersin in two-, five-, or nine-month rations. From there, trains, horses, 
mules, or camels transported them to the remote railway construction sites.’ 
The materials themselves were exclusively of German manufacture: the rails, 
ties and plates came from the steelworks of Diisseldorf; the bolts for the rail 
plates from the firm of Funcke & Hueck in Hagen; the bolt plates from the 
Georg-Marien Mining and Iron Works in Osnabriick; and the clamps from the 
Hambom Barrelworks in Bruckhausen.” In 1910-1911, the CCRT shipped 
77,466 tons of supplies to the railway sites. In 1911-1912, the volume rose to 
85,921 tons, and included 26,500 tons of lime, 10,900 tons of cement, and 
314,000 kilograms of explosives, 3,460 tons of narrow-gauge rail, and 1,874 
tents. 

The terms of the concession obliged the BRC to provide workers with the 
necessary food, water, clothing, and shelter. The workers on the construction 
sites typically lived in canvas tents, although from time to time the general staff 
had the luxury of sleeping in collapsible barracks. Sixteen men occupied each 
worker tent. Engineers and overseers each obtained a smaller, individual tent.” 
In mountainous regions, where early snows and cold temperatures made living 
in tents impractical, the CCRT erected small cabins to house personnel. When 
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construction began in Mesopotamia on the eastern side of the Euphrates River, 
special security issues required all railway personnel to live in fortified train 
stations. In the Amanus Mountains and Euphrates River basin, where a long- 
term commitment was necessary, small working towns emerged complete with 
coffeehouses, beer taverns, gramophones, and even cinemas. 

The CCRT was also concerned with the workers’ hygiene. In its first year 
of operations, the company witnessed a cholera epidemic that nearly depleted its 
entire workforce. Knowing the railway’s future depended on a strong and 
healthy workforce, the CCRT asked the BRC to establish a permanent health 
service along the railway to care for the workers. The BRC complied with the 
request, erecting hospitals in Eregli, Tossun-Ali, Adana, Bahçe, Aleppo, and in 
1912, in Baghdad. The BRC also established numerous field hospitals at inter- 
vals along the route and staffed them with trained German medical personnel. *° 

The railway companies continued to face several recurring problems. Natu- 
ral disasters, including floods, blizzards, and droughts, continuously hampered 
construction efforts. In several sections, outbreaks of contagious disease oc- 
curred on an annual basis. Certain regions offered railway crews practically no 
security. Robberies and murders occurred frequently. However, the two biggest 
problems hampering the companies’ progress were the process of securing land 
grants and the dearth of qualified workers. 

Whether motivated by-a sense of adventure or duty, the German engineers 
arriving in the Ottoman Empire for the first time knew surprisingly little about 
the land that would soon become their home. It was the assignment, not the lo- 
cation, which lured many of the engineers into Ottoman service. Heralded in the 
press as German pioneers, these engineers felt honored to be selected to partici- 
pate in such an important undertaking. Thirsting to learn more about the closed 
regions of the Ottoman Empire, German scientists and scholars implored BRC 
engineers to carefully document any ancient ruins they encountered. Moreover, 
engineers were asked to collect samples of the region’s flora and fauna to ship 
back to Germany for scientific study. The BRC agreed that the opportunity to 
make a valuable contribution to scientific knowledge should not be wasted.” 
After a few weeks on the construction sites, however, the engineers found them- 
selves too busy with regional concerns to make any scientific contributions. 

The first full construction year proved to be quite a learning experience for 
all of the parties involved in the Baghdad Railway. Unfavorable working condi- 
tions, severe weather, disease, and difficulty obtaining the necessary property 
titles were only some of the roadblocks the CCRT faced. Nonetheless, by June 
1911, the end of the business year, the CCRT counted 205 skilled and 8,890 
unskilled workers employed on Section I and Section II.” After a shaky start, 
the railway efforts appeared to be on the right track. 

Attaching to the existing rails at Bulgurlu, Section I of the railway extended 
146 kilometers over the looming Taurus Mountain range to the village of Durak. 
The section’s headquarters, managed by Philipp Holzmann Company’s chief 
engineer Dr. Ing. Mavrogordato, was established in the city of Eregli. The sec- 
tion began the year with a sharp rise in the number of new recruits working on 
its construction sites. In June 1910, however, nearly 1,000 workers left the Tau- 
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rus Mountain sites to return to their farms on the Konya plains where the sum- 
mer crops needed harvesting. The rapid depletion of the work force left the 
CCRT severely understaffed. As the number of workers on the sites dwindled, 
the remaining workers threatened to strike unless they received pay raises. Al- 
though the CCRT had its suspicions that the local governor stood behind the 
protest, it was left no choice but to comply with worker demands. By October, 
the number of workers had returned to normal. The arrival of early snows, how- 
ever, postponed construction efforts until spring. © 

Section II of the railway—stretching196 kilometers from Durak in the Tau- 
rus Mountains across the Cilician Plains to Islahiye in the Amanus Mountains— 
gave the CCRT the greatest difficulties. The European developers found the 
region’s natural conditions, worker relations, intense summer heat and humidity 
less than welcoming. Although the section’s chief engineer Dr. Ing. Winkler, 
hoped to make substantial progress, he achieved little due to circumstances well 
beyond his control. The snows—resulting from the extraordinarily harsh winter 
that had gripped Anatolia—spelled disaster when spring arrived. When the ab- 
normal volume of snow melted, the Seyhan and Ceyhan rivers quickly overran 
their banks, spilling over onto the flat Cilician Plain. Long after the floodwaters 
receded, large pools of stagnant water on the marshy plains served as breeding 
grounds for mosquitoes and disease. 

In early June 1911, disease spread like wildfire throughout the region, rav- 
aging the railway construction sites. Afflicted railway personnel soon over- 
whelmed the new medical facilities with hundreds of cases of malaria, typhus, 
and dysentery. Some workers, fearing for their lives, fled the sites to avoid con- 
tracting disease. As a result of this exodus, construction efforts had to be post- 
poned until the epidemics dissipated. 

By late summer, the epidemics had finally subsided. To salvage the remain- 
der of the summer, Winkler moved operations from the disease-ridden plains up 
into the eastern Taurus, where the high mountain passes and the Haciciri Gorge 
presented recovering work crews plenty of challenges. For a train to cross the 
Taurus Mountains, engineers would have to bore nearly 18 kilometers of tun- 
nels—a project the CCRT developers expected to take years to complete. To 
prepare for the inevitable, work crews spent the remainder of the summer in 
Akköpru near Bozanti in the eastern Taurus, building a village of cabins to 
house the future engineers and supervisory staff. 

Section III of the railway extended 340 kilometers from Islahiye in the 
Amanus across the Euphrates River to Tel-Helif. Dr. Ing. MeiBner Pasha, the 
respected engineer whose dedicated service on the Hijaz Railway made him a 
household name throughout the Ottoman Empire, managed the section from the 
headquarters in Aleppo. Although materials and work crews stood ready to be- 
gin construction, MeiBner continued to be bogged down by the process of se- 
curing land titles for the future railway stations and repair yards. At his request, 
an Somon commissioner was sent from Istanbul to expedite the land acquisi- 
tions. 

The regions surrounding Aleppo offered no security for the railway devel- 
opers and local populations. Furthermore, the poverty conditions made life mis- 
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erable for all who lived there. The German Consul in Aleppo, Dr. Rößler, re- 
ported that two years of Young Turks’ reforms had made no positive impact on 
the region’s standard of living. For example, the entire city of Urfa (northeast of 
Aleppo) barely secured enough food to sustain its population of 40,000. Many of 
the region’s inhabitants counted on the Baghdad Railway to bring their suffering 
to an end. The railway promised not only to improve the region’s productivity, it 
would also help safeguard the region against the attacks of roaming Bedouin 
bandits.” 

After signing the 1911 agreement, the BRC made preparations to begin the 
fourth and final section of the railway. Meißner Pasha moved to Baghdad where 
he set up the headquarters for Section IV. Dr. Ing. Schroeder, an Alsatian with a 
limited knowledge of German, assumed Meißner’s position in Aleppo. Rößler 
took steps to assure the German Foreign Office that Schroeder was the best man 
for the position and that the placement of a foreigner at the helm would in no 
way hinder the railway’s progress. 

Although the CCRT made no measurable progress in its first construction 
year, the company learned many valuable lessons that would help them over- 
come future adversity. The eventful year sobered developers who had secretly 
hoped the railway would be built overnight. To reach Baghdad, it would require 
the immense efforts of both German and Ottoman workers. The railway’s east- 
ward extension would depend on how well the two groups catered to the other’s 
needs. 

The second construction year began on a positive note. On July 1, 1911, the 
CCRT celebrated the opening of a new 38-kilometer stretch from Bulgurlu to 
Ulukisla. For the first time since 1904, the Baghdad Railway had grown a new 
link. The new section made it possible to travel from Istanbul to Ulukisla in little 
more than two days.°' For the Greek-born, Austrian engineer Mavrogordato, 
frequently targeted in the German press as a threat to the railway’s German 
character, the new addition proved once and for all that German citizenship was 
not a prerequisite for achieving greatness.” 

Throughout the summer of 1911, railway developers enjoyed a favorable 
growth in the size of the work force and the quantity of supplies reaching the 
sites. Preliminary work got underway in Bahce where work crews faced the 
dreadful task of boring a tunnel five kilometers in length through the Amanus 
Mountains. To aid the delivery of supplies the CCRT built a narrow-gauge 
service railway to the tunnel site. In addition, crews constructed cabins to house 
the hundreds of workers needed to see the project through. 

The lack of adequate security became a growing concern for work crews in 
the mountains. The handful of Ottoman soldiers provided by the government 
proved incapable of guaranteeing the safety of the workers and materials. Sup- 
plies frequently disappeared overnight as marauding robbers struck at will. The 
Ottoman soldiers resented repeated CCRT requests for them to improve their job 
performance. For them, it appeared that security detail only required their pres- 
ence and nothing more. 

In a report to the BRC Board of Directors, Winkler pointed out several 
problems that had caused delays in Section II. He complained that construction 
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efforts had been plagued by laziness, unsatisfactory performance by the workers 
in the higher elevations, unfavorable health conditions, a series of devastating 
floods, a lack of compliance from regional Ottoman officials, and a series of 
clumsy accidents by the unskilled workers. It would take Winkler, and his staff 
of 105, until April 1912 to place the section’s first 115-kilometer installment 
between Durak and Yenice and between Adana and Mamure in service. 

Construction resumed in Section III on the 227-kilometer stretch from 
Meydan to Akbes. Although no new stretches were placed in service in the 
1911-1912 fiscal year, German General Consul Rößler reported that crews 
working on Section III had been quite active. With Dr. Ing. Foellner at the helm 
of a staff of 123 CCRT personnel and 3,270 local employees, work got under- 
way in the first week of July 1911. At a site 108 kilometers northwest of 
Aleppo, engineers had begun boring a tunnel through the mountain dividing the 
villages of Radcu and Akbes; a job projected to take at least two years to com- 
plete. Construction efforts were in full acceleration northeast of Aleppo, pro- 
gressing at a rate of roughly 1,200 meters per day. The difficulties surrounding 
the acquisition of land rights had subsided significantly from the previous year. 
The CCRT hoped to have the rails laid to Katma by the end of December, to 
Cobanbey by February 1912, to Radcu by the middle of May 1912, and to Cer- 
ablus by the middle of July 1912.“ Unfortunately, despite the favorable progno- 
sis, a severe cholera outbreak incapacitated the workforce, bringing work efforts 
to a crawl.® 

Rößler reported that security conditions in Section HI had taken a turn for 
the worse, and indicated that the number of reported uprisings against employers 
and engineers and attacks on the local police and soldiers had risen significantly. 
Factional conflicts and interethnic feuds occurred almost daily. Although these 
conflicts did not generally target the engineers, Rößler feared that they soon 
would, unless some form of intervention was forthcoming. Rößler noted that, in 
the past, one policeman had sufficed to keep a village in order. In 1911, how- 
ever, local populations constantly harassed soldiers, humiliating them by steal- 
ing their ammunition belts and tearing their uniforms to shreds. Still the gov- 
ernment in Istanbul did not intervene. By the end of the 1911-1912 fiscal year, 
the lack of regional security had grown so intolerable that the BRC held formal 
meetings with the Young Turks to discuss possible solutions. 

Section IV was still in its plenary stage in the autumn of 1911. Meißner Pa- 
sha spent months to develop blueprints of the section to submit to the Ministry 
of Public Works for approval. The Baghdad headquarters also served as the 
starting point for construction. Meißner planned to build up the Tigris River 
toward Mosul. For the time being, he only needed a skeletal crew of 47 to han- 
dle affairs. Most of these engineers arrived in Baghdad after a long voyage from 
Germany around the Arabian Peninsula, up the Persian Gulf, the Schatt-al-Arab, 
and the Tigris. It was their hope that their contributions to the Baghdad Railway 
would significantly reduce their travel time back to Berlin when it came time for 
them to leave. 

Eventually, MeiBner, too, ran into problems. Generally, German ships sup- 
plied the Baghdad section, transporting materials from Europe to the Persian 
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Gulf region. England’s monopoly on the shipping lanes of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris rivers, however, required all supplies bound for the construction sites to 
be unloaded in Basra, pending shipment via English steamer up the river to 
Baghdad. The materials had a tendency to pile up on the Basra docks until the 
English lines decided to make the delivery. As Anglo-German debate on the 
railway’s terminus grew more hotly contested, the costs associated with trans- 
porting German materials up the Tigris steadily rose. Rößler feared that if these 
price hikes went unchecked, the BRC would end up paying more per ton for the 
ride up the Tigris than had the goods been unloaded in Iskenderun and trans- 
ported over land to Baghdad via rail or caravan. Sensing the situation’s volatil- 
ity, Rößler suggested that the BRC drag its feet its negotiations on the Baghdad- 
Basra section to avoid further revenue losses.” 

Despite their remoteness, the railway construction sites still experienced 
shock waves created by international events. The Tripolitanian War in 1911- 
1912 and the ensuing wars in the Balkans in 1912 and 1913 wreaked further 
havoc on the construction efforts, causing workers to be conscripted, 
interrupting supply lines, and changing the demeanor of the work crews. The 
events also forced the CCRT and the BRC to reconfigure their construction 
strategies to accommodate the changing circumstances. 

The Tripolitanian War began when Italy, a latecomer to the colonial scene, 
set out to establish a colony in Libya, which lay entirely within sovereign Otto- 
man territory. The Italian offensive centered on the city of Tripoli, which had 
served as an important Ottoman stronghold for centuries. The Ottoman army had 
just scaled back its military presence there, transferring its troops to suppress a 
recent outbreak of rebellions in Yemen. When Italian ships surrounded Tripoli 
on September 28, 1911, the Ottomans were caught completely off-guard. 

Though clearly at a disadvantage, the Ottomans refused to surrender to the 
superior Italian forces. Ignoring the Italian ultimatums to surrender, the Ottoman 
forces kept the Italians at bay long enough to transfer heavy weaponry from 
Tripoli into the interior, where loyal Arabs prepared to launch a counteroffen- 
sive. On October 5, Italian forces occupied Tripoli, and in the following weeks, 
took control of the cities of Derna and Tobruk. 

Since the Ottoman army was too weak to launch a full-blown counterattack, 
it launched several smaller campaigns to make the Italians uncomfortable. The 
patient Ottomans knew that the longer they waited to surrender, the better the 
terms of the peace agreement would be. A long stalemate ensued. In an effort to 
force the Ottomans to surrender, Italian warships shelled Aqaba, and later, Bei- 
rut. On April 18, 1912, the Italian fleet moved north on the Aegean Seas and 
attacked Turkish fortresses guarding the Dardanelles, closing the straits for five 
weeks. Still, the Ottomans did not surrender, nor did the Italian occupation of 
the Dodecanese islands in the Aegean Sea bring compliance. When war broke 
out in the Balkans in October 1912, the Ottomans agreed to end the conflict with 
Italy and allow the Italian occupation of Tripoli. Ottoman resistance movements, 
however, remained strong there for decades to come. 

The protracted war with Italy had a measurable impact on the railway’s 
construction. As far as the railway companies were concerned, the war’s greatest 
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casualty was the departure of highly skilled Italian laborers from the Baghdad 
Railway’s construction sites. Known for their expert masonry skills, the workers 
were sorely missed by the railway managers when the workers were called into 
Italian service. The CCRT found it difficult to find replacement workers with 
comparable skills. 

Although it is unclear how many Italian workers left the construction sites, 
the number was substantial enough for the CCRT to launch a new campaign to 
recruit replacements from the local population. The new recruits, mostly Turks 
drawn chiefly from surrounding areas, left much to be desired. The CCRT op- 
erations staff complained bitterly that the lack of skilled labor threatened to halt 
construction efforts altogether. Sensing the CCRT’s growing dependence on the 
local workers to meet its objectives, the newly assembled workforce became 
more brazen in its demands for higher wages, better security, and improved liv- 
ing conditions. With its back against the wall, the CCRT made what concessions 
it could to appease the complainants. 

The Tripolitanian War also brought supply shipments arriving in the Medi- 
terranean ports of Mersin and Iskenderun to a crawl. Explosives bound for the 
mountain tunnels, and other materials that fell under the Ottoman definition of 
war contraband, were subject to a full port inspection by the Ottoman military 
authorities, causing considerable delays. Deprived of materials and workers, the 
CCRT had little choice but to wait until the situation improved. 

The Ottoman Empire had little rest. The end of one conflict led to the be- 
ginning of another. In October 1912, the Balkan League declared war on the 
Ottoman Empire, hoping to take advantage of the empire’s weakened state. The 
League’s objective was to remove the Turks once and for all from European 
soil. Within weeks, the war led to a mass exodus of sick, wounded, and impov- 
erished Turkish refugees. Thousands of uprooted Muslims made their way east- 
ward to seek protection in Istanbul. Hundreds perished en route, many others 
died once they reached Istanbul’s refugee camps where typhoid and cholera 
went unchecked. In an effort to improve the situation, the Ottoman government 
used the Anatolian Railway to transport as many refugees it could to the less 
populated regions of the empire, including many of the areas where the Baghdad 
Railway was currently under construction.” 

Kemal Pasha’s attempt to sign an armistice agreement was foiled when the 
CUP leader, Enver Pasha, led a successful coup d’etat on January 23, 1913. Had 
the armistice been signed, it would have required the surrender of all Ottoman 
European territory. The so-called “Baba Ali” coup was seen as a last defiant 
stand to protect the empire’s integrity. The CUP was determined to hold out for 
better terms. The party harkened back to its platform of unity, calling the em- 
pire’s minorities to join the Committee of National Defense to defend the em- 
pire’s sovereignty. Instead, chaos reigned, as assassinations, mass arrests, and 
curfews became the currency of the day. The empire once more appeared to be 
coming undone. 

On May 30, 1913, the Balkan conflict ended with the signing of the Treaty 
of London. The wars left indelible scars on the Ottoman Empire. In less than a 
year, according to one estimate, the empire had lost 83 percent of its European 
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territory and 69 percent of the empire’s total population. Moreover, public 
morale had reached an all time low. Violent demonstrations erupted in Istanbul 
over the overcrowded conditions caused by homeless Balkan refugees. Trying to 
make sense of recent events, many Turks blamed Germany for failing to keep its 
pledge to transform the Ottoman army into a modern fighting force. Others took 
their frustrations out on the empire’s minority populations, who, they believed, 
had turned their backs on the empire in its time of greatest need. 

While the Balkan Wars wreaked havoc on the empire’s European posses- 
sions, the Asiatic parts of the Ottoman Empire emerged from the period rela- 
tively unscathed. True, the war had led to higher freight costs, less passenger 
travel, and a slight reduction in overall trade. In areas like Adana and Aleppo, 
the government had conscripted thousands of reservists, established price con- 
trols, and partially limited the freedoms of movement and expression. Yet, these 
actions had a minimal effect on everyday life in Asiatic Turkey. In Anatolia and 
Mesopotamia, business continued as usual. The region’s self-sufficient agricul- 
tural sector remained surprisingly unaffected. Some areas even reported an in- 
crease in trade as a result of the war in the West. 

The wars, however, did affect the daily operations of the Baghdad Railway, 
forcing the BRC to revamp its railway strategy. With many Turkish and non- 
Turk workers deserting the construction sites to enlist in their respective armies, 
the CCRT had no other option but to assemble a workforce out of the men who 
had been deemed unfit for military service. The CCRT’s inability to recruit 
quality workers, however, soon led the company to cut back its own skilled per- 
sonnel. 

With the wars in the Balkans, the BRC faced a series of serious setbacks on 
the business end of the railway operations. Growing tensions strained the 
world’s currency market and kept investor confidence low. To make matters 
worse, the CCRT reported a deficit of 93,693 francs, the first negative balance in 
the railway’s history. The BRC took immediate steps to insulate its shareholders 
from further losses.” The company’s board of directors voted to cut back on the 
railway’s continuing construction efforts, limiting the funds to only those proj- 
ects it deemed absolutely necessary.” 

The BRC annual report for 1911-1912 fiscal year revealed several setbacks 
that the construction crews faced.’” Ground shifts forced the closure of one 18- 
kilometer section near Durak; a close inspection revealed that the entire section 
would have to be rebuilt. Moreover, the company found countless mistakes on 
the existing line between Mamure and Islahiye that also required replacement. 
Before making the prescribed changes, the CCRT first turned over its planned 
route changes to the Ottoman Ministry of Public Works for approval. After a 
close inspection of the incline and curvature of the new route, the plans were 
approved. 

During the Balkan conflict, the BRC reduced the number of its personnel 
working on the line from 406 to 309. The CCRT ceased its operations on Sec- 
tion I, knowing that the Taurus tunnel was still years from completion.” The 
company focused its efforts instead on completing the Bahce tunnel in the 
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Amanus and the Euphrates bridge in Cerablus: two works on which the entire 
future ofthe Baghdad Railway rested. 

The Bahçe tunnel remained the only active construction site in Section H. 
With a stockpile of supplies and a handful of workers, drilling on the mountain 
continued nonstop while war raged in the Balkans. But the work crews soon 
discovered that the mountain was intent on waging a war of its own. The route 
chosen by Stemrich and mapped out by Mackensen led straight through Giauer 
Dag (Gold Mountain), a mountain composed of the hardest quartz on record. 
The hardness of the stone severely limited the progress made on the tunnel. 
Eventually, the best workers left the sites to find work elsewhere. The defections 
left the company in a bind. The regions surrounding the high altitude work site 
were sparsely populated, making it next to impossible to locate enough replace- 
ment workers to continue the grueling work of tunnel boring. Left no other 
choice, the CCRT postponed its Bahçe operations until the situation improved.” 

Section III offered a ray of hope in an otherwise dismal picture. On Decem- 
ber 15, 1912, well ahead of schedule, the CCRT opened an additional 200 kilo- 
meters of the route, including the sections from Radcu to Aleppo and Aleppo to 
Cerablus.” Although the new sections were quite an accomplishment given the 
prevailing circumstances, the German Consul in Aleppo doubted they would 
have any immediate commercial effect on the region, especially since the 
mountain tunnels were nowhere near completion.’° 

For the citizens of Aleppo, however, the new railway offered mobility and 
possibility. The new railway clearly served local interests first, providing a 
modern means of transportation for passengers, livestock, goods, and supplies. 
Moreover, the new extension to Cerablus reduced the total travel time between 
Iskenderun and Baghdad by more than half.” A German passenger on board the 
first passenger train traveling between Aleppo and Cerablus reported that the 
wagons were filled with brightly dressed and curious locals, who marveled at 
the landscape as it passed them at speeds reaching 30 kilometers per hour.” 

Cerablus was the final stop on the line. Once a tiny village on the banks of 
the Euphrates, Cerablus had evolved into a large city of transients complete with 
a vibrant bazaar. The arrival of the railway crews had breathed new life into the 
town. A German observer new to town described the town’s vitality. First, he 
passed the CCRT offices in charge of building the bridge across the Euphrates. 
Next, he crossed through a massive lot filled with hundreds of tents used to 
house bridge workers. Cerablus also had a large hospital and a new railway ter- 
minal. In the town proper, coffeehouses had sprung up to provide refreshment to 
the workers. There were even several gramophones and a small cinema to keep 
the workers from becoming homesick. The observer, however, was puzzled and 
then perturbed by the prevalent usage of the French language on the construction 
sites. No matter where he looked, he could find no visible signs of a German 
presence. Perhaps, he mused, the historical French influence in the Levant had 
stifled the Germany’s efforts to establish a cultural presence in the region. He 
was neither the first nor the last to point out the non-German character of the 
Baghdad Railway construction sites. 
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In March 1913, Cerablus reached another important milestone. The CCRT 
opened its new provisional wooden bridge across the Euphrates River, clearing 
the way for construction to commence from its eastern bank across the obstruc- 
tion-free Mesopotamian landscape. By May 1913, a full-scale construction ef- 
fort was underway. The bridge’s low weight threshold limited progress and the 
quantity of supplies that reached the other side. The bridge’s wooden supports 
would eventually be replaced with steel girders, allowing boundless goods to 
Cross its girth. The CCRT estimated that the new bridge would not be ready until 
1915. 

Section IV was not spared the BRC-imposed spending limits. Meißner Pa- 
sha and crews worked primarily in the Tigris River valley between Baghdad and 
Mosul, an area known for its rich deposits of naphtha and crude oil. Problems 
with the delivery of materials hampered his efforts. The first work locomotive 
arrived in Baghdad via ship in October 1912. European who witnessed the un- 
veiling noted the boundless curiosity on Baghdad residents’ faces as they ob- 
served the steam locomotive. The CCRT was optimistic that the engine was only 
the first of many to pass through Baghdad. However, by June 1913, an increas- 
ing number of people began to wonder if the promised railway would ever be 
built at all. 

The Balkan wars had their greatest impact on the areas of government, 
leadership, and ideology. Having suffered humiliation at the hands of its former 
allies, the Ottoman policies took a radical turn away from the earlier cosmo- 
politan principles of Ottomanism. In June 1913, the triumvirate of Enver, Taalat, 
and Cemal Pasha created an absolute state based on emerging tenets of Turkish 
nationalism. Following their acquisition of power, they pressed ahead with their 
party’s three-pronged reform program to modernize, westernize, and secularize 
Ottoman society. The programs required the strengthening provincial govern- 
ments, reducing the rights of minorities, reforming the tax system, improving 
education and the legal system, and requiring all citizens to speak Ottoman 
Turkish. Coinciding with the social reforms, Enver Pasha invited a German 
military mission led by General Liman von Sanders to modernize the Ottoman 
military, so the mistakes made in the Balkan Wars would never be repeated. 

The new government had its share of detractors, especially among the mi- 
nority opposition groups who felt left out of the pro-Turkish agenda. One of 
these groups was especially active in the regions encompassing the Baghdad 
Railway. As railway developers moved further into Mesopotamia, they encoun- 
tered a new Arab nationalism. Sayyid Talib al-Nagib, a warlord from Basra, 
served as the movement’s inspiration. In March 1913, Sayyid Talib called for 
the autonomy of Iraq from the Ottoman state. The CUP, with all the power of 
the police and military at its disposal, launched an unsuccessful attempt to 
eliminate him. Part martyr and part local hero, Sayyid Talip called on Arabs to 
draw their swords against the government to compel its compliance with Iraqi 
demands. After several failed assassination attempts, the CUP and Sayyid Talib 
agreed to work together. His followers, however, continued to frustrate the con- 
struction of an Ottoman railway across their homeland.®” 
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The end of the Balkan conflicts freed the Turkish government to focus on 
its pressing national reform agenda. The war had a devastating impact on the 
country and public morale. Although many still perceived the Baghdad Railway 
to be a tool of modernization, growing discontent on the construction sites ham- 
pered its eastward expansion. The workforce was depleted. Turkish soldiers 
lucky enough to return from the war showed little interest in devoting their labor 
to breaking rocks for the railway. The CCRT still faced serious shortages of 
material and personnel, making the full-scale continuation of the construction 
impossible.®' 

In light of these circumstances, the company pledged to make as much pro- 
gress as possible, concentrating all of its means and strength on the completion 
of the easier segments east of the Euphrates River. If gains were to be made, 
they would have to be made in Mesopotamia. 

The BRC annual report for fiscal year 1913-1914 reveals that, despite the 
obvious limitations the war placed on the company, it exhibited a certain amount 
of ingenuity. To cut overhead costs, the BRC combined Sections I and II (kilo- 
meter 200-521), extended Section III from Islahiye to Ras-ul-Ain (kilometer 
521-1003), and stretched Section IV to encompass the area from Ras-ul-Ain to 
Baghdad (kilometer 1539-1716). The total number of BRC personnel for the 
year stood at 369: Winkler had a staff of 152 in Adana; Foellner had 138 in 
Aleppo; and Meißner Pasha had 55 in Baghdad. The number of unskilled work- 
ers also rose steadily as the year passed, reaching as high as 6,058 in Adana; 
7,530 in Aleppo; 13,520 in Section II; and 1,952 in Section IV. 

In 1913-1914, Turkish ports received 93,020 tons of railway materials. The 
Mersin harbor had to be enlarged to accommodate the increased volume of ma- 
terials. The shipments included rails, steel beams for the Euphrates bridge, lime, 
cement, explosives, tents, and locomotives and other wagons.” 

As the construction year progressed, CCRT leaders noted a measurable 
change in the unskilled workers’ demeanor. Ethnic groups appeared to have 
grown more divisive, hostile, and demanding. As a result, the CCRT was forced 
to develop new strategies to contain this open hostility. The days when workers 
earned their wages without complaint had vanished. The Turks often refused to 
obey orders, especially if they came from the mouth of a foreigner. The Turks 
openly asserted their opinion that the railway belonged to them and not the for- 
eign powers hired to build it. 

Karl Figdor, a correspondent for the Vossische Zeitung, provided a rare 
glimpse into the workings of the Baghdad Railway construction sites in a seri- 
alized account of his travels in the Ottoman Empire in 1914.°* Like many new 
arrivals in the Ottoman Empire, Figdor had high expectations and was eager to 
learn more about the legendary Baghdad Railway. He expected the construction 
sites would be the paragon of order, a well-oiled machine operating flawlessly 
under the watchful gaze of the German leadership. What he and most other trav- 
elers discovered when they reached the Ottoman interior was that chaos, not 
order, ruled on the famed German railway construction sites. 

Following his arrival in Mersin, Figdor headed first to Bahge, where tunnel 
boring was in full swing. To reach Bahge, he first boarded a train to Toprakkale. 
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He then traveled several hours on horseback to Ayran—the operations center for 
the Bahge site. In Ayran, he noted multiple tracks, massive material stockpiles, 
and a large city comprised entirely of collapsible barracks and canvas tents. 

Turks, Kurds, Armenians, and Greeks carried the heavy railway materials 
by hand. He noted that the workers appeared to be malnourished, a condition he 
blamed on the insensitivity of the Ottoman government. It did not take long for 
him to deduce that much of the apparent suffering was exaggerated, a charade to 
win the sympathy of the CCRT managers. For example, he watched ten Turks 
lift a stone that two could easily have handled alone. He saw 20 men moaning 
and groaning next to a piece of machinery that, in fact, required no effort to op- 
erate. The Turks’ preference for manual over mechanized labor was well known. 
CCRT’s staff alleged that the Turks took years tp master even the simplest 
drilling tools. 

Figdor readily discarded the Turkish stunt as a lazy man’s way to get 
through the day, ignoring other possible explanations for their behavior. The 
Turkish economy had been devastated by the war and unemployment was high, 
especially in rural areas. The Turkish day laborer, earning the least of the CCRT 
employees, clearly did not want to risk injury, nor was he willing to do more 
work than should be done at such a wage.® By teaming up with family members 
to do the jobs that one might have done alone, the Turks had not only secured 
their future employment, but also increased the household income with their 
relatives’ earnings. 

The real problem in Bahge, however, was the mountain itself. Figdor re- 
ported that the quartz was hard enough to cut glass. Drill bits on the boring ma- 
chines were ruined and replaced after one rotation in the stone face. Figdor 
noted that, in an eight-hour shift, the north side alone required 800 drill bits. 
Crews worked around the clock on the tunnel, using an average of 2,400 drill 
bits each day. A hole 7.2 meters deep required 680 bits. The work was pains- 
takingly slow. 

The monotony and frustration of the round-the-clock tunnel drilling did lit- 
tle to improve the morale of the Bahçe workers. Even the skilled European la- 
borers appeared to be at their wit’s end. The whole environment was surreal, an 
air of chaos blanketed the scene. The site reported one disaster after another, 
including robberies, murders, explosions, and fatal accidents. 

In April 1914, Bahçe was the site of a mysterious shooting. A German 
newspaper reported that a Swiss engineer named Rettich shot and killed a Ger- 
man engineer named Axt. The shooting was declared an act of self-defense. Axt 
was said to have gone insane. Witnesses, however, swore that Axt had been 
drunk, driven insane by the madness that surrounded the Baghdad Railway con- 
struction.” 

Chaos and disorder plagued all the construction sites. The chain of com- 
mand had clearly broken down. Although all CCRT engineers were degreed 
professionals, few had any training in mediating conflicts between irate workers. 
Their inability to communicate with the feuding parties continually frustrated 
efforts to reduce the on-site tensions. Furthermore, they had come to Bahçe to 
build the railway, not adjudicate justice. As a result, means of punishment were 
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often left up to the discretion of the offender’s own ethnic group. In one in- 
stance, when a German engineer complained of worker misconduct to an Alba- 
nian overseer, the Albanian pulled out his revolver and shot the worker dead on 
the spot. On another occasion, when a Kurdish worker barricaded himself in the 
station and shot at anyone who drew near, the engineers took up arms and 
stormed the station taking it by force.” 

In May 1914, Figdor resumed his journey along the route to Aleppo where 
he noted that French schools outnumbered German ones 50 to 1. For him, 
Aleppo served as a symbol of contemporary Turkey: rich possibilities, many 
opportunities to work, yet something always standing in the way of realizing its 
potential. Traveling to Cerablus, he saw the first sign of a renewed Turco- 
German collaboration: a train station ceremoniously adorned in Turkish and 
German flags. Although he did not mention the prevalence of spoken French, 
one can imagine that he, too, was disappointed by Germany’s failure to establish 
a cultural presence in the region. 

Once across the Euphrates River, Figdor noted a dramatic change in the ar- 
chitecture of the train stations. The stations west of Cerablus all resembled sta- 
tions found in small Swabian towns: two-story stone structures with iron bars on 
the downstairs windows. East of the Euphrates, however, the stations were 
heavy fortifications designed to defend against Bedouin robbers and Arab guer- 
rillas.°° A continuous barbed wire fence encircled the compounds, which con- 
sisted of several concrete buildings laid out in a rectangle. Each compound had 
two interior courtyards, offices, coal depots, an iron water tower, an enclosed 
fountain, residences, and a police station. Only the windows and doors facing 
the protected interior courtyard could be opened. Access to the outside world 
could only be gained through the front door on the train platform or the rear exit 
of the compound. Figdor also noted that every ornament in the compound— 
from the cement to the wood flooring—had been delivered by train, since the 
lands surrounding the stations lay completely barren. 

The stations situated in the most dangerous areas had no windows at all, 
only angled slits in the walls to protect the station against Bedouin bullets. 
Houses for the railway workers were also no longer erected on the construction 
sites. Given the region’s perilous conditions, workers lived in the garrisons and 
were escorted daily to the sites under armed guard. Sensing the climate of fear 
that pervaded Mesopotamia, Figdor expressed his hope that the arrival of the 
railroad would eventually entice the Bedouin to trade in their riffes for farming 
tools. 

At the end of his three-month journey, Figdor summarized the lessons he 
had learned about Germany’s future in Mesopotamia.” Experience led him to 
believe that however logical Pan-German calls for the Germanization of Meso- 
potamia may sound, they stood no chance of practical implementation. The 
same could be said about the Baghdad Railway’s potential as a tool of German 
cultural imperialism. Rather than bringing order to the land, the German railway 
had itself been consumed by the reigning chaos there. Not only was the fre- 
quency of attacks on the rise, Turkish officials appeared powerless to prevent 
them. Figdor warned future travelers not to trust a Turkish official’s promise of 
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protection. The state of affairs in Mesopotamia had worsened to the point that 
the government no longer exercised any power over the actions of individuals. 
While in Baghdad, Figdor heard reports that the Bedouins had robbed the Bagh- 
dad-Aleppo post and even attacked a soldier battalion in the Syrian desert near 
the Euphrates. 

How would Mesopotamia re-emerge as a center of civilization? According 
to Figdor, the region needed farmers instead of reckless and hostile nomads. To 
succeed, these farmers needed land and peace. Unfortunately, history had forced 
the Mesopotamian farmer to sacrifice both. As a result, the land that had once 
the most fertile place on earth lacked three essential elements: water, peace, and 
a land-based population. The railway’s completion alone could not bring about a 
regional agricultural revival, unless the region were first repopulated with peo- 
ple willing to settle down and work the land. Figdor believed that Germany 
could make significant gains in the region, yet it would take an immense com- 
mitment and considerable time to acquire it. 

Although Figdor never fully let go of the antiquated vision of the German 
Baghdad Railway, his growing disillusionment with the railway project was 
obvious. He was disappointed that the railway had lost all semblance of a Ger- 
man enterprise. Unless Germany redoubled its efforts to establish a permanent 
cultural presence in the region, he believed that the railway would never become 
German, assuming it was ever completed at all. 

Figdor’s series of reports relayed a story of the Baghdad Railway that many 
Germans did not want to hear. They were already angered by the scalebacks on 
the Baghdad Railway construction sites, feeling that Germany’s trump card ran 
the risk of falling into non-German hands. “What has Germany acquired?” one 
writer asked. “It alone provided the money for the Baghdad Railway, this rail- 
way, of which the General Director is Swiss, the Chief Engineer an Austrian 
subject with a nice sounding name, and a large part of the remaining personnel 
is identical”?! A former BRC official, speaking at a Pan-German luncheon, 
claimed that the fanaticism and fatalism of the Turkish people, which he had 
found difficult to grow accustomed to, was one thing impeding the railway’s 
progressive development. The best way for Germany to combat this mentality, 
he stated, was for it to strengthen its influence in Turkey by founding more 
German schools.” 

Others saw the railway as purely a commercial venture. They realized the 
German Kulturwerk thesis was a product of a bygone era. As one essayist noted, 
the Germans had always played a minor role in the operation of the Turkish 
railways: 


The Baghdad Railway is, from top to bottom, a Turkish company, of which only the ma- 
jority of the directors and building contractors are German. It is being built as a Turkish 
railway with the proceeds of a Turkish loan, the 4-percent Baghdad Railway Loan, which 
was brought on the market by a German financial group. The management is mainly 
German, although (like the Anatolian Railway) the personnel is comprised exclusively of 
Turks, Greeks, and Armenians for the simple reason that such a number of Germans 
knowledgeable of the languages used in the Levant was not at all to be found.” 
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Other editorials blamed the Turks for throwing the railway off kilter. How else 
could one explain the failure of the railway to materialize? 


The Turk thinks he is completely sly. He knows that railways have to be built. They are 
so unavoidably necessary for his land; they are like his daily bread. However, he does not 
want to allow the foreigners any profits. He doesn’t want the money to flow out of his 
pockets into those of another. Resentment and envy are the main Turkish attributes, com- 
bined with laziness and the religious dogma and the whole state and the people become 
what they are today: a helpless and inexperienced child.” 


Still other journalists, fed up with the endless speculation, approached the 
CCRT, hoping to access the company’s annual reports to make a proper assess- 
ment of the facts. The company’s response to their queries was curt and simple: 
“The Company for the Construction of the Turkish Railways does not publish 
any business reports. You can glean the essential [facts] about the construction 
progress from the enclosed newspaper cuttings.” Whether the CCRT refusal 
stemmed from policy, secrecy, or the fear of embarrassment, the company 
clearly had no intention to fuel the flames of speculation. 

On June 15, 1914, the English and German governments signed an agree- 
ment, effectively laying to rest all speculation about Germany’s future in Meso- 
potamia. In the works for more than a year, the agreement was fair and balanced 
to all involved parties. The German government accomplished its main objec- 
tive, ending England’s lasting objection to the Baghdad Railway enterprise. The 
treaty further stipulated that Germany could build the railway without fearing 
the development of competitive lines; that the system could be financed to com- 
pletion; and that the main line would go as far as the port of Basra, where ocean- 
going vessels could unload goods without discrimination. 

For its part, England would keep the Germans away from the shores of the 
Persian Gulf. In addition, England earned the right to appoint two English repre- 
sentatives to the BRC board of directors, to protect against discriminatory treat- 
ment of English goods on the Baghdad Railway, and had its monopoly on river 
transportation in Mesopotamia recognized. 

The 250-page Anglo-German agreement regarding the Baghdad Railway 
was signed just months before the outbreak of the First World War. After dec- 
ades of squabbling over the railway, England and Germany reached the point 
where, without a compromise on the Baghdad Railway issue, neither side stood 
to make any headway in the Persian Gulf region. Although the German Foreign 
Office earlier feared that the railway’s failure to reach the Gulf would transform 
the “world’s thoroughfare into a dead-end street,” it was apparent in 1914 that 
diplomacy and compromise offered the only viable way out of the Baghdad 
Railway dilemma.” 

The agreement eased some of the tension surrounding the two European su- 
perpowers by halting the disputes over the railway and paving the way for the 
construction of the remaining sections to proceed. In June 1914, after nearly six 
years of construction, the rails between Bulgurlu and Tel-Helif were mostly 
open for business. Of the remaining 623 kilometers of the railway from Tel- 
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Helif to Baghdad, 61 kilometers were in operation, 95 kilometers were under 
construction, and 467 kilometers still had to be built.°° Barring unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, developers expected the entire line to be operational in two years 
time. 

Between 1908 and 1914, the Turco-German relationship underwent a series 
of dramatic changes. The arrival of the Young Turks forced Germany to recon- 
figure its long-held railway strategy and conform its position to accommodate 
the needs of an increasingly self-conscious Turkish populace. As official Turk- 
ish interest in the railway shifted from strategic to economic concerns, the Ger- 
mans followed suit, placing its political agenda on the shelf to pursue the rail- 
way’s commercial prospects. The Young Turks permanently transformed the 
Turco-German relationship, which had bee a sacred bond between the autocrats 
Wilhelm and Abdulhamid. Having lost favor at the Porte for their close ties with 
the sultan, the Germans won back the hearts of the Turkish regime by securing 
German loans to fund the resumption of the Baghdad Railway construction. The 
Young Turks elected to tolerate the Germans since they alone had the money, 
interest, and ability to build the Baghdad Railway. No attempt was made to dis- 
guise the fact that the relationship had become a partnership of convenience. 

Arriving on the construction sites, the German railway developers came 
face to face with the difficulties of putting theory into practice. Natural forces, 
social factors, and growing local and international unrest continually hampered 
their best efforts. When recruitment efforts failed to attract a sizeable work 
force, the Germans compromised several objectives to meet the diverse needs of 
the project’s multiethnic workforce. As the years passed, it became clear that the 
railway could only be built with the blessing and help of the Ottoman popula- 
tion. The Germans’ ability to adapt to local conditions and make concessions 
with their work force allowed the railway construction, in spite of the many de- 
lays, to make its most significant progress to date. 

By 1914, the Baghdad Railway appeared to have lost its utility for German 
strategic aims. Aside from its anticipated commercial value and the quantity of 
railway supplies exported from German factories, Germany stood to gain little 
from the railway’s completion. The Anglo-German agreement brought all of the 
German Foreign Office’s dreams of securing a foothold in the Persian Gulf to an 
end. Rather than bringing civilization to the region, the railway had instead 
wreaked havoc on Germany’s expansionist plans. Although during the First 
World War the railway would once again become a central fixture in Germany’s 
military strategic plans, the Turco-German relationship—on which the railway 
had come to depend—would undergo further dramatic changes. 
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The First World War and the Baghdad 
Railway, 1914-1918 


It is unfortunately clear that our company is losing tons of money 
through the operation of the Baghdad [Railway] stretches. 
—Arthur von Gwinner, 1916 


The prestige of the German Empire demands that the Baghdad enter- 
prise may not fall and therefore the empire must provide it the help 
that it cannot acquire from the Turkish government. 

—Deutsche Bank, 1917 


Existing literature on the Baghdad Railway has failed to address the fate of 
the railway during the First World War, creating the impression that once the 
war began, the railway slipped into oblivion, a remnant of failed German expan- 
sionist policy. Scholars have also overlooked the profound changes in the Turco- 
German relationship as a result of the countries’ wartime collaboration on the 
railway project. Typically, the Turco-German alliance is described in the histo- 
riography as the final triumph of German hegemony over the Ottoman Empire, 
sealing the two empires’ fates and leading them down the slippery slope toward 
imperial ruin. A closer examination of the relationship, however, reveals this 
was not the case. 

The First World War proved to be a critical turning point for the Turco- 
German partnership and the Baghdad Railway. The formal alliance signed on 
August 2, 1914, placed the countries on equal footing for the first time in his- 
tory, bringing an era of Great Power dominance in the Ottoman Empire to an 
end. As the war progressed, the Porte learned to exploit its equal status, using 
the German interest in the Baghdad Railway to support its own imperial goals, 
implement internal reform programs, and make increasing demands on its Great 
Power allies. By the end of the war, the Ottoman government used German ties 
to reclaim lands lost in earlier wars, help rid the empire of enemies both foreign 
and domestic, and develop a renewed sense of national awareness that later 
served as the foundation of a new Turkish nation-state. 

This chapter recounts the untold history of the Baghdad Railway construc- 
tion during the First World War, highlighting several important factors that 
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changed the nature of the Turco-German partnership. It argues that the Turco- 
German alliance embodied the final stage in the Turks’ gradual ascension to 
attain equal status among Europe’s Great Powers and was the apogee of Turco- 
German relations. It reveals that the war, in spite of its obvious limitations, lib- 
erated the Ottoman Empire from the demands of its Great Power guardians, al- 
lowing the Turks to pursue their nationalist agenda unimpeded. As the war 
dragged on and military objectives changed, the power balance in the partner- 
ship shifted away from executing Germany’s ill-fated war strategies to favoring 
Turkish self-interest. 

The annual reports of the Baghdad Railway Company show that the rail- 
way’s construction sites remained active throughout the war, making the period 
one of the most productive in the railway’s history. However, as the war pro- 
gressed, the changing status of Turco-German partnership fired a new salvo of 
challenges at the BRC. Rifts soon developed between the Turks and Germans, 
and between the BRC and the German Military High Command. In the end, the 
German government deserted the BRC, leaving the company alone to face 
Turkish ridicule and exploitation. Rather than bringing the two cultures together, 
the railway enterprise created fractures in the Turco-German relationship. With 
the end of the war was marked by the end of an era of Turco-German coopera- 
tion, and the Baghdad Railway—four decades in the making—remained unfin- 
ished. 

In the summer of 1914, the Ottoman Empire’s future rested heavily on the 
completion of the Baghdad Railway. Deep in debt as a result of the Balkan wars, 
the Porte saw the railway as the best available means to guide the empire back 
on course. The recent Anglo-German agreement on the railway’s Persian Gulf 
section had eased the international tension that had surrounded the enterprise for 
decades. The pact allowed railway construction to continue freely without ob- 
struction, its completed sections opening new markets for Ottoman exports. All 
the signs indicated the dawning of an era of exceptional commercial and indus- 
trial activity in the Ottoman Empire. Railway developers estimated they would 
need approximately two more years, or until 1916, to get the entire line up and 
running. 

The Ottoman Empire, however, was not the only party hoping for an eco- 
nomic miracle. The Balkan wars had also wreaked havoc on the BRC. Having 
suffered financial losses for two consecutive years, the BRC appealed for the 
support of German banks to keep the construction efforts going. Unfortunately, 
the company’s backward slide in recent years led many German investors to lose 
confidence in the railway enterprise. Attempts made by German banks to sell 
119 million marks in Ottoman government railway bonds fell short of their goal, 
placing the railway’s future in jeopardy. 

The lack of financial support was just the latest in a series of signs that 
German interest in the railway project had waned. After the Young Turks as- 
sumed power in 1908, the German government had de-emphasized its political 
railway strategy to protect German commercial endeavors in the region. After 
1911, the Baghdad Railway became strictly a commercial enterprise, benefiting 
German industry and shipping companies, while serving no overarching German 
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strategic purpose. The BRC replaced the German Foreign Office as the chief 
proponent of German interests in the region, forcing the German Foreign Office 
to adopt a supporting role, offering the BRC whatever assistance it could. Al- 
though the First World War reawakened Germany’s desire to use the railway for 
strategic military purposes, the Germans’ lack of basic knowledge of the region 
became woefully apparent. Inadequate preparation, along with the truncated 
condition of the railway, restricted the German government’s ability to launch 
an effective military offensive.’ 

One would think that mounting BRC debts would have caused uproar in 
Germany, leading perhaps even to a complete German withdrawal from the 
Baghdad Railway enterprise. Although a certain degree of bickering had always 
accompanied the 15 years of delays and disappointments, public support for the 
railway never waned. The vision of a German railway returning civilization to 
the Ottoman Empire, bringing new life to the once fertile Mesopotamia contin- 
ued to mesmerize much of the German public. The 1914 Anglo-German agree- 
ment, which had ended England’s long-standing opposition to the railway, fu- 
eled this general optimism. As a sign of the times, the first German-Turkish So- 
ciety was founded in Berlin in 1914 to nurture the Turco-German friendship 
through education, medical advances, and propaganda.’ 

Given the nations’ history of collaboration, it seemed logical to assume that 
the Ottoman Empire would support Germany in any major conflict. However, 
the Turco-German alliance was not as natural as many scholars have since im- 
plied. Although the Ottoman Empire showed an increasing willingness to col- 
laborate with Germany, it nevertheless maintained close ties with England, 
France, and Russia right up until the outbreak of the war.’ 

After the assassination of Austrian Crown Prince Ferdinand in Sarajevo in 
July 1914, the Ottoman cabinet, sensing the likelihood of war, convened to de- 
velop a course of action. The Young Turks had three options at their disposal: 
(1) they could either choose to enter the war on the side of the Entente or the 
Central Powers; (2) they could offer material and moral support to both sides 
simultaneously, remaining neutral until the outcome was known; or (3) they 
could remain truly neutral and wait for the conflict to subside.” As was custom- 
ary, the Young Turks carefully weighed each option’s pros and cons before 
reaching their decision. Aware of the growing hostility on the European conti- 
nent, the leaders decided to launch an aggressive campaign to ally the Ottoman 
Empire with one of the Great Powers. The difficult question was deciding which 
one to choose. Enver Pasha and Taalat Bey had a clear preference for Germany, 
but other members on the cabinet believed that an alliance with France, England, 
or Russia would better serve the interests of the empire.° 

Despite the Turks’ apparent willingness to commit themselves to one of the 
European powers, none of the powers jumped at the opportunity to sign an ac- 
cord with the Ottoman Empire. The devastating Balkan Wars had left the empire 
in shambles, little more than damaged goods. Foreign diplomatic corps in Istan- 
bul made no effort to hide their conviction that the Ottoman Empire was incapa- 
ble of fighting a war. 
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German officials had assumed that, when push came to shove, the Ottoman 
Empire would side with the Central Powers. Yet, many questioned whether an 
alliance with the Turks was desirable at ail. The Austrian allies, however, de- 
manded it. Having no influence of their own at the Porte, the Austrians begged 
German officials to pressure the Turks to join the Central Powers. Austria feared 
that if the Turks joined the Entente, Germany and Austria would be surrounded 
on all sides by hostile powers. 

Willing to concede the validity of Austrian claims, Germany still feared that 
an alliance with Turkey might become a liability. The Ottoman Empire was in 
no condition to fight a war: the Ottoman Treasury had only 92,000 lira in cash 
reserves, the Ottoman national debt (171 million francs in August 1914) showed 
no sign of improvement, and the Turkish military was in complete disarray. 

The poor state of the Turkish military shocked the German general staff. In 
March 1914, German General Field Marshall Helmuth von Moltke, who op- 
posed the alliance, relayed his fears to his Austrian counterpart: 


Turkey is militarily spent. The reports of our military mission state it is frankly hopeless. 
The army is in a state that defies description. When one spoke earlier of Turkey as the 
‘sick man,’ one now has to speak of him as the dead [one]. [Turkey] has no power to live 
anymore and finds no way out of the situation of agony. Our military mission resembles a 
staff of doctors standing at the deathbed of a terminally ill patient. 7 


In Moltke’s opinion, the Turkish military was worthless. He could not 
fathom how officers continued to serve the state faithfully without weapons, 
ammunition, and clothes, while their wives were left no other choice than to beg 
on the streets to sustain themselves and their children. 

With an eye on Turkish developments, Wilhelm admitted the situation had 
indeed become grim. Reports crossing his desk all concurred that the Ottoman 
army was unsalvageable and utterly hopeless. Yet, he felt Germany could ill 
afford to lose the Turks to any one of the other candidates on the Ottoman 
docket. Ottoman ministers Taalat Bey and Izzet Bey met with Tsar Nicholas of 
Russia at his Black Sea retreat to propose a Turco-Russian alliance. Similarly, 
Cemal Pasha, the Ottoman Minister of the Navy, traveled to France to conjure 
up French naval support to help the Turks regain control of the Aegean islands 
that Greece acquired in the second Balkan war. Although these attempts had 
ended in failure, it was clear that the Ottoman ministers were not too concerned 
with past allegiances; their quest for an alliance was a quest for equality.® 

Enver Pasha was the true architect of the alliance. He saw in the pending 
war a perfect opportunity to preserve and where possible, to restore the political, 
economic, and social independence of the Ottoman Empire. He saw no advan- 
tage to remaining neutral in the conflict. On the other hand, no option was risk- 
free. Enver feared that supporting the Entente Powers might lead to the immedi- 
ate dissolution of the empire: Russia would demand control over of the Bospho- 
rus and Dardanelles to secure its shipping lanes, England would encroach on 
Mesopotamia to secure further oil fields, and France would dominate Syria. On 
the other hand, support for the Central Powers might permit the Turks to recover 
the Aegean islands, parts of the Balkans, western Thrace, parts of Eastern Ana- 
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tolia and the Caucasus (taken in the 1877-1878 Russo-Turkish War), and even 
Egypt and Tripoli. Since Germany was clearly the strongest and most threaten- 
ing of the Great Powers in 1914, an alliance with Germany offered the Turks a 
far greater chance of surviving the war intact.” 

On July 22, 1914, while his colleagues were abroad wooing the Entente 
Powers, Enver Pasha met secretly with the German ambassador Hans von 
Wangenheim to pitch his proposal for a Turco-German alliance. Enver insisted 
that Germany needed the Turks to close the straits, isolate Russia, and threaten 
England’s control of the Suez Canal. Wangenheim rejected the proposal out- 
right, pointing to the dilapidated state of the Turkish military as the cause. In 
Wangenheim’s opinion, even if Bulgaria and Turkey joined as a block, the alli- 
ance would still be costly and useless.'° Although the Kaiser agreed with 
Wangenheim in theory, he feared that the rejected Turks might turn around and 
to join the Franco-Russian group threatening Austria. He ordered Wangenheim 
to reverse his decision and respond affirmatively to Enver’s offer, welcoming 
the Turks into the alliance. 

On August 2, 1914, just one day after Germany declared war on Russia, the 
Turkish and German governments signed a secret alliance. The parties agreed to 
come to Austria’s aid if Russia launched an offensive against Austrian positions 
in Serbia. Furthermore, the parties agreed to respect each other’s sovereignty 
and preserve the existing boundaries of the Ottoman Empire. The agreement 
also stipulated that the Gérman general, Liman von Sanders, would be granted 
“effective influence” on the general direction of the Ottoman army. Although 
the Germans interpreted this phrase to mean that the Ottoman army would fall 
under their command, they soon discovered that the Turkish definition of “ef- 
fective influence” differed widely from their own.'! 

The Turco-German alliance was not the product of a well thought out long- 
term German strategy, but was instead haphazard, rushed, and largely spontane- 
ous. The Kaiser, though fully cognizant of the sad state of Ottoman affairs, nev- 
ertheless contravened the advice of his experienced staff to seal the deal. The 
main impetus for the alliance, however, was the Turks themselves. After ex- 
hausting their other options, the Turks elected to join the Central Powers for the 
sake of self-preservation. 

The most important aspect of the alliance was that it placed the two powers 
on an equal footing. After decades of striving to be treated as an equal among 
the European powers, the Ottoman Empire suddenly found it had attained its 
goal. Whatever advantages Germany had enjoyed in its past involvement in the 
Ottoman Empire, ended with the signing of the Turco-German alliance in 
August 1914. 

German leaders expected the Ottoman army to join the war immediately, 
tying down as many Allied troops as possible. The Young Turks, however, had 
other plans. Knowing the military needed time and funding to recover its 
strength, the Turks delayed their entry into the war, hoping to acquire additional 
pledges of support. Taking advantage of the mounting tensions in Central 
Europe, they put their new alliance to the test, implementing several ground- 
breaking domestic changes. 
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Since the Crimean War, a capitulatory system had been in place that granted 
special privileges and exceptions to the Great Powers. These special favors had 
threatened Turkish sovereignty, hampering efforts to realize domestic reforms. 
The Great Powers treated the Ottoman government as a stepchild, second- 
guessing each of the Porte’s decisions. Before laws could be passed, European 
embassies first had to give their stamp of approval. Unsurprisingly, their deci- 
sions typically led to the preservation of the status quo. Wanting to take advan- 
tage of the distracted powers, the Young Turks notified all foreign embassies on 
September 9, 1914, that all of the capitulation agreements would be null and 
void as of October 1, 1914. No longer would any power receive special privi- 
leges at the Porte or have any say over Ottoman policy. In addition, all war debts 
and retribution payments were halted. 

Although a wave of protest followed the announcement, the escalating war 
kept the powers from taking punitive action. The German government, once one 
of the chief beneficiaries of the capitulatory system, grudgingly endorsed the 
new program. Knowing that Germany may soon have to rely on Ottoman mili- 
tary sup, the German government wanted to avoid any action that might offend 
the Porte. 

The Ottoman military was unprepared to enter the war. The British and 
French ambassadors, thinking the Turco-German alliance might be a ruse, re- 
newed their efforts to convince the Turks to remain neutral. The Turks, how- 
ever, were more concerned with ascertaining Bulgaria’s position. After a trip to 
Sofia, the Ottoman cabinet ministers returned with assurances that the Bulgari- 
ans would not interfere in Ottoman advances on the Serbian front. 

The Ottoman finance minister, Djavid Bey, warned the cabinet that an early 
entry into the war would deplete the remaining treasury’s cash reserves. Enver 
Pasha, who was eager to wage war, suggested that Djavid approach the Germans 
to attain possible credits. The Ottoman minister approached the German repre- 
sentatives, asking for 5 million Turkish lira in gold. The German government 
parted with 2 million of its gold reserves on the condition that the Turks would 
immediately enter the war. In the third week of October 1914, two trainloads of 
gold bullion reached Istanbul, filling the empty Ottoman war chest. On October 
28, the Ottoman navy—comprised mainly of two German warships, the Goeben 
and Breslau, German Admiral Souchon and his German crews—launched an 
unprovoked attack against the Russian Black Sea ports of Odessa and Sevasto- 
pol. By the first week of November, the Entente Powers had all declared war on 
the Ottoman Empire. 

The Turks’ decision to enter a voluntary alliance with Germany undoubt- 
edly stemmed from their desire for self-preservation. With no major stake in the 
Great Power conflicts being waged in Europe, Ottoman leaders hoped to use the 
war to restructure the empire and protect it from further invasion. With social 
structures coming apart at the seams, they were fully aware that the empire 
might not emerge from the conflict intact. The best they could hope for was to 
use the war, and their newly acquired status as Germany’s equal, to reinforce 
Ottoman sovereignty. Germany’s willingness to fund the Ottoman war effort 
provided a perfect window of opportunity. 
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The Turkish military, however, proved to be more valuable than anyone ex- 
pected. Under Enver Pasha’s leadership, the army fought on five separate 
fronts—the Balkans, the Dardanelles, the Trans-Caucasus region, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia—tying up many Entente troops that might otherwise have been 
deployed to fight Germany on the western front. Turkish troops helped the Aus- 
trians defeat Serbia, kept Anglo-French troops from establishing a beachhead in 
Salonika, protected the Dardanelles, tied down Russian troops in eastern Anato- 
lia, and kept English troops engaged in Palestine, Egypt, and Mesopotamia. In- 
spired by his army’s successes, Enver soon took the offensive, using Turkish 
troops to reclaim the empire’s former boundaries.” 

While the rest of the world closely watched the events unfolding in Europe, 
crews on the Baghdad Railway construction sites were oblivious to the changes 
occurring on the continent. They had their own battles to wage with the tunnels 
in the Taurus and Amanus mountains, the steel bridge over the Euphrates River, 
and hundreds of kilometers of unlaid track between Aleppo and Baghdad. As 
German troops followed the Schlieffen Plan through Belgium toward Paris, 
work on the Baghdad Railway continued without interruption. 

The BRC reported a successful year in 1914. With the help of a French 
loan, work had resumed on the sites in early summer. In the ensuing months, the 
BRC opened an additional 200 kilometers of the railway including the 100 
kilometer stretch from Cerablus to Tel Abiad (July 10, 1914), 38 kilometers 
between Sumike and Istabulat (August 27), and the 21 kilometers between Is- 
tabulat to Samarra (October 7). Work continued on the Bahge tunnel, the Eu- 
phrates bridge, and the unfinished Mesopotamian sections of the railway. The 
BRC forecast that the rails would reach as far east as Ras-ul-Ain by the end of 
the business year, adding 110 km to the length of the track.'* By the end of 
1914, the BRC had passed the halfway mark, placing in service 1,104 kilometers 
of the total 2,190 kilometer distance between Konya and Basra." 

BRC contacts with the Ottoman Ministry of War were surprisingly few at 
the outset of the war.'° As a private Ottoman company, the BRC’s chief concern 
lay with the financial matters of the railway. Yet, the effects of the war would 
eventually make themselves known on the construction sites. Germany’s general 
mobilization forced a significant number of top BRC personnel to leave the sites 
either to return home to Germany or be transferred to an area of strategic im- 
portance in the Ottoman Empire. Ottoman workers were also required to leave 
the sites to join the military. 

The railway’s completion was clearly not at the top of Germany’s wartime 
agenda. Although the mobilization did not halt BRC operations, it created a 
gaping hole in its multinational workforce. On the Adana and Aleppo sections, 
the number of personnel dropped from 11,796 in August 1914 to 1,651 in Sep- 
tember 1914. The dramatic reduction in the workforce led the BRC to scale back 
its operations until the situation improved. No one expected the war to last very 
long. 

1915 brought with it a number of changes both in the Central Powers’ war 
strategy and the continuation of the Baghdad Railway. After four months of 
stalemate on the western front, the German Military High Command recognized 
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that the Schlieffen Plan had failed. With its forces bogged down in eastern 
France, the German general staff began to entertain alternative strategies to de- 
feat the Entente. The German fleet—the pride of the fatherland—sat moored in 
the harbor at Wilhelmshafen, yet to be tested in battle. Its ground and sea op- 
tions limited, the German Military High Command looked beyond the European 
theater for a ways around the current impasse. Their gaze rested on the Baghdad 
Railway. The railway’s proximity to two of England’s important strongholds— 
the Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf—appeared to offer a possible solution to 
end the current stalemate." 

Between January and April 1915, the German General Staff and the Deut- 
sche Bank directors held high-level discussions to determine how the Baghdad 
Railway could best serve German strategic interests. They invited Dr. Ernst 
Jackh, an Orientalist scholar and founder of the German-Turkish Union, to in- 
terpret the value of the Levant and Mesopotamia for the German war effort. 
Using his personal maps and journals as illustrations, Jäckh demonstrated how 
the construction of a railway between Syria and the Sinai Peninsula could 
gravely threaten England’s regional interests, forcing them to the negotiating 
table. To build this railway, however, crews would have to depend on the deliv- 
ery of German supplies through Anatolia. To expedite this process, Jäckh sug- 
gested that the German government find ways to complete the Baghdad Rail- 
way, especially the Taurus and Amanus tunnels, as soon as possible. The Kaiser 
thanked Jackh for his advice and promised that work on the line would pick up 
immediately regardless of the cost. By April 15, the General Staff had ap- 
proved the intensive tunneling of the Taurus and Amanus sections, demanding 
that the work be resumed at once at an accelerated pace.” 

Meißner Pasha—the chief BRC engineer on the Baghdad section—warned 
the Deutsche Bank that construction should only commence if certain conditions 
were met: if German supply transports could successfully reach Karapunar (Tau- 
rus), if officials and workers in Baghdad were transferred to the sites, and if 
there were enough capital to pay the workers’ wages and make the necessary 
security arrangements. He feared leaders in Berlin might set unrealistic goals 
without taking into account the many known obstacles standing in their path.”° 

The European financial market was too strained by the war to support a 
further Baghdad Railway loan. Therefore, any railway funding had to come ex- 
clusively from the Central Powers. However, the Austrian government wanted 
no part of the railway enterprise. The German government promised to subsidize 
the construction efforts, but only if the Turks matched its contribution. Ottoman 
Finance Minister Djavid told the German ambassador that the Turkish govern- 
ment would only match the German subsidy if the tunnels in the Taurus and 
Amanus were finished within six months. Given the exigencies of war, he could 
not guarantee anything beyond that.”' 

Djavid met with the BRC director, Arthur von Gwinner, in Istanbul to dis- 
cuss matters further. Raising the stakes, he assured Gwinner that Turkey would 
match the costs (roughly 40 million marks), but only if Germany agreed to pay 
all freight charges for equipment shipped on the line thereafter. He also re- 
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quested that Germany pay an additional subsidy of 250,000 lira to replace the 
funds allocated for the railroad. 

Djavid’s impossible demands infuriated Gwinner. Citing the 1903 Baghdad 
Railway concession, he reminded Djavid that Germany had never paid freight 
charges on the Turkish railways. The idea was especially ludicrous when one 
considered that the bulk of the cargo in question was rail material bound for the 
construction sites. Gwinner reminded Djavid that most of the equipment trans- 
ported on the line in the future would likely belong to the Ottoman army; the 
passengers would likely be Turkish troops. Gwinner was puzzled why Djavid 
would even suggest that the German government pay for these. Djavid stood his 
ground, aware that the German war effort hinged on the railway’s completion, 
and insisted that his conditions be met.” 

Since 1911, the German government had maintained a loose affiliation with 
the BRC. The war changed the relationship, forcing the BRC to become a full 
participant in the fulfillment of state objectives. Sensing the brewing tension 
between the financial representatives, the German Foreign Office asked the Kai- 
ser to intercede and agree to the Turkish demands. In the Office’s opinion, the 
railway had simply become too strategically important to squabble over its 
funding. The railway still represented Germany’s last remaining trump card, 
whether or not an attack on the Suez took place in the future. The Kaiser whole- 
heartedly agreed with the Foreign Office’s position and overrode Gwinner’s 
objections to the Turkish terms. 

Within days, German chancellor Bethmann-Hollweg ordered Deutsche 
Bank director Karl Helfferich to be more accommodating to the Turkish de- 
mands. He reminded Helfferich that the Baghdad Railway question was not, and 
never had been, simply a financial one. To protect German strategic interests, 
the Chancellor recommended that the Deutsche Bank offer the Turks approved 
subsidies at low interest rates, or be prepared to renounce the sums advanced 
forever. In short, the German Foreign Office ordered German banks to assume 
the entire cost of the railway construction.” 

Although the Porte pledged to provide a sizeable workforce to expedite the 
railway’s construction, the workers failed to materialize. In fact, the Ottoman 
offensives further reduced the size of the workforce. In January 1915, at the be- 
ginning of Enver’s campaign in East Anatolia, Russian forces crushed the Third 
Ottoman army at Sarakamis. Believing that the region’s Armenian population 
had sabotaged Turkish defenses by collaborating with Russian troops, the Otto- 
man regime took draconian measures to guarantee it would not happen again. 
The Turkish parliament passed a bill of deportation, demanding an immediate 
removal of all Armenians from the border regions with Russia. The bill called 
for the deportation of the Armenian population to the “safer” desert regions on 
the Arabian Peninsula. Troops used the Baghdad Railway and Hijaz Railway to 
deport the refugees.” Witnesses in the region reported that men, women, and 
children had been stuffed into freight cars, many dying of hunger, thirst, or dis- 
ease before reaching their destination. Other reports claimed that thousands 
more had been forced on long marches or slaughtered indiscriminately in their 
villages. The skilled Armenian workers on the Baghdad Railway construction 
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sites were not spared. The number of workers, who were forcibly removed from 
the sites, rose steadily throughout the 1915-1916 campaign.” 

Although the German government was well aware of the events unfolding 
in Eastern Anatolia, it took no steps to curb the mass killings. Regional consu- 
lates sent urgent letters to the German Foreign Office, describing the horrors. 
Germany kept its silence, neither condoning nor chastising its ally’s actions. The 
railway was simply too important to get mixed up in what officials considered to 
be an Ottoman domestic affair. Conversely, the French and English, who had 
always come to the protection of the Ottoman Christian populations, were out- 
raged. 

The war not only led to a decline in the number of workers, it also severely 
limited the quantity of supplies reaching the railway construction sites. The BRC 
reported receiving only 186,696 tons of cargo in the 1914 fiscal year. Entente 
troops confiscated many of the shipments bound for the railway sent just prior to 
the war. The Entente’s blockade of all Mediterranean shipping interrupted the 
shipments of materials to the ports of Mersin and Iskenderun, forcing the BRC 
to devise a land-based supply route to attain the needed materials.?° Small items 
like medicines and instruments usually found their way to their destination in 
short order, but larger cargo shipments (like the drill bits urgently needed for the 
Bahçe tunnel) took as many as five months to arrive. Moreover, as the war 
dragged on, these deliveries grew increasingly expensive and infrequent.” 

In June 1915, the number of BRC officials reached an all-time low. Of the 
remaining 150 employees, 75 were in Adana, 74 in Aleppo, and 1 in Baghdad. 
Although quadrupling its unskilled workforce since September, it remained far 
below the number needed to see the project through. 

Despite the difficulties caused by the war, the BRC made considerable pro- 
gress in 1915. On January 8, workers finally broke through one of the stubborn 
Taurus tunnels, the 1.8 km tunnel at Bilmedik. In June, after years of boring 
around the clock and using tens of thousands of drill bits, the Bahçe tunnel fol- 
lowed suit. An additional 62-kilometer section in Mesopotamia between Tel- 
Abiad and Tuan was opened in June. By the end of 1915, only three sections 
remained unfinished: the 37 kilometers from Karapunar to Durak in the Taurus; 
the 54 kilometer stretch between Mamure and Islahiye in the Amanus; and the 
588 kilometers between Ras-ul-Ain and Samarra in Mesopotamia. The war had 
put the Baghdad-Basra section completely out of reach. 

In the summer of 1915, the Baghdad Railway became a central component 
of both the German and Turkish war efforts. As Germany grew increasingly 
dependent on the railway to challenge England in the Sinai and Mesopotamia, 
the Ottoman leadership grew increasingly fond of the German subsidies pouring 
in to fund the railway’s construction. It did not take the Ottoman leaders long to 
realize that a policy of obstruction, not collaboration, served their interests best. 
In the following years, the Ottomans would create inventive ways to elicit Ger- 
man subsidies to strengthen the empire. Moreover, the Turkish bureaucracy 
would play an increasingly pivotal role in the Turks’ quest for autonomy. 

An example of this new obstructionism came to the fore in March 1915, 
when the Porte passed a law establishing new visa regulations for visitors, in- 
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cluding German officers and civilians working on the railway. The law required 
all foreigners to take their passports to the nearest Turkish consulate to be tested 
for authenticity, for which they paid a fee of 20 piasters. Travelers wishing to 
travel within the Ottoman Empire were required to purchase a travel permit. 
Furthermore, citizens of nations that were causing difficulties for Turkish pass- 
port holders living abroad, were subject to retaliation. The new laws added ad- 
ditional expense and restrictions to BRC personnel, who had grown accustomed 
to moving freely about the empire. 

The German subsidies soon began to turn the Turkish economy around, 
helping to fuel the Ottoman military campaigns. The end of capitulations gave 
the regime the freedom to improve the domestic economy. The Turks appeared 
to be healing themselves much faster than anyone expected, spending less on 
their war effort while funneling the savings to promote internal development.” 

In June 1915, after a failed Turkish attack on the Suez Canal, the German 
and Turkish leadership decided to build a strategic branch railway from the Hi- 
jaz line in Syria west toward the Sinai Peninsula. Whereas the Germans were 
mainly interested in capturing the Suez Canal, the Turks hoped to press further 
west, forcing the foreign invaders out of Egypt and Tripoli, if possible. They 
selected MeiBner Pasha to lead the project. German and Turkish hopes were 
high that the special troops building the railway would finish by late autumn, 
facilitating a joint attack on the Suez Canal, thereby closing down one of Eng- 
land’s chief supply routes from India and the Antipodes.” 

The exodus of engineers to the Sinai left the BRC once again with a short- 
age of qualified skilled personnel. The German War Ministry, which was 
charged with the task of locating suitable replacements, distributed flyers that 
advertised jobs in Turkey. The applications soon poured into the ministry from 
hundreds of soldiers and civilians eager to escape the European continent. The 
sheer quantity of applications overwhelmed the staff and slowed the selection 
process. 

Although the demand for positions in Turkey was high, not every applicant 
was given a job. Selected applicants first had to meet several criteria. They 
needed to have some knowledge of at least one of the regional languages, be fit 
enough to work in a tropical environment and disease-free, and be in good 
health. In some cases, specialized skills like snowshoe training were a prerequi- 
site for job placement. The bulk of applications received by the War Ministry 
did not meet these requirements. They did, however, indicate the number of 
desperate soldiers hoping to distance themselves from the trenches in France.” 

Since railway construction fell under the definition of war costs, the Ger- 
man government had to reach a separate contract with the BRC. To expedite the 
railway construction efforts in the Sinai, the BRC and the German Foreign Of- 
fice reached an agreement regarding the Taurus and Amanus stretches on No- 
vember 6, 1915. The BRC promised to do everything in its power to ensure 
military transports passage through the Taurus section before the end of 1916. 
The company also committed itself to prepare the Taurus tunnels for immediate 
provisional military use, boring them at least 3.3 meters wide by 3.8 meters high 
to allow normal-gauge freight cars to pass. Furthermore, the BRC promised to 
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build provisional bridges and viaducts in the Haciciri Gorge for immediate use 
and a provisional narrow-gauge railway between Durak and Haciciri. To cover 
company expenses, the German government promised to pay 12 monthly pay- 
ments of 250,000 marks followed by an additional ten payments of 200,000 
marks each. The BRC expected all work on the sections to be completed by the 
end of 1916.” 

The BRC agreed to lengthen the existing narrow-gauge railway in the 
Amanus Mountains between Entilli to Islahiye, and to add more crossings. Next, 
it would fortify the line to meet the Turkish military’s minimum payload re- 
quirement of 250 tons per day. As soon as they were ready, the sections would 
transport German and Turkish troops. These transports would take priority over 
all other shipments. Finally, as an Ottoman company, the BRC was obliged to 
follow the directives of the Turkish military command.” 

A sharp rise in the number of workers on the construction sites followed the 
signing of the agreement. Hundreds of letters again poured into government 
agencies from German officers requesting transfer. To handle the growing num- 
ber of applications it received, the German embassy in Istanbul recommended 
the Ottoman army accept only the bare minimum of German officers, since the 
German army continued to face increasing difficulties trying to recruit officers 
to serve on the European front.” 

The promise of new construction led to a flurry of activity on the construc- 
tion sites. In December 1915, the BRC had less than 10,000 workers on the line. 
By January 1916, the number had risen to above 13,000. The number of BRC 
staff on the line also rose: 111 worked the Taurus section, 98 the Amanus sec- 
tion, and 62 the Aleppo section. The railway’s immediate future appeared to be 
secure. 

The Turco-German relationship, however, did not fare as well. Russian 
troops stormed the Anatolian city of Erzurum in February 1916, defeating 
Turkish troops and frustrating the Turkish military command. The Turkish 
Military High Command blamed the defeat on the poor leadership of General 
Liman von Sanders, who had allegedly delayed his counterattack on Russian 
positions. With the level of distrust for the German military leaders on the rise, 
Enver Pasha took steps to limit German control over Turkish military opera- 
tions. He reminded the German commander that the German military mission 
had been created in peacetime for the sole purpose of educating and organizing 
the Turkish military. Therefore, the war should have reduced the German offi- 
cers’ sphere of influence, placing the German leaders squarely under the juris- 
diction of the Turkish Military High Command, not vice versa. In Enver’s 
opinion, the Germans had overstepped their boundaries, taking their interpreta- 
tion of the phrase “effective influence” too far.” 

While the German leaders were being rebuked, the BRC faced a different 
kind of problem. The war had interrupted communications between the con- 
struction sites and the BRC headquarters in Frankfurt, causing months of unnec- 
essary delays. To remedy this situation, the BRC established a temporary head- 
quarters in Istanbul to expedite communication with the Turkish military com- 
mand over issues concerning the acquisition of workers and foodstuffs.*° The 
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BRC also divided the Taurus section into two independent subsections: Section I 
from Karapunar to Kilometer 311 and Section II from Kilometer 311 to Durak. 
The Amanus section stayed the same, stretching from Mamure to Islahiye. The 
Aleppo section handled construction efforts between Cerablus to Ras-ul-Ain. 

The war also interrupted the delivery of materials to the construction sites. 
The few materials that managed to arrive in the Ottoman Empire had to be dis- 
tributed through a variety of means. Goods bound for the first Taurus section 
reached Bilmedik by rail and were then carried by animal transports to the con- 
struction sites. Goods for Section II were delivered on horseback from Karapu- 
nar to Bozanti and from there over a 70 km rough road from Bozanti-Camalan 
to the Gulek station on the Mersin railway. To accelerate the tedious delivery 
process, the German Military High Command loaned the BRC its convoy of 
twenty 20-ton trucks to navigate the rough mountain terrain. Goods bound for 
Section III had to be transported on the Amanus narrow-gauge track to Bahge, 
where they were transferred onto the full-gauge Baghdad Railway wagons and 
carried to points in the east. 

Despite the growing number of workers and the company’s well-laid plans, 
work relations on the construction sites were anything but smooth. Turkish 
authorities consistently hampered BRC efforts to assemble a qualified 
workforce. As the need for soldiers increased during the lengthy Dardanelles 
campaign of 1915, the Imperial Ottoman army routinely rounded up workers on 
the sites and took them to the nearest recruiting office where officers determined 
whether the men had faithfully completed their military service. The worst set- 
back, however, occurred on the Amanus section in June 1916, when, according 
to BRC reports, Turkish troops forcibly removed 4,200 Armenian workers from 
the site. A further 1,200 Turkish workers deserted the site out of fear, not want- 
ing to witness the brutal consequences. BRC pleas for the Armenian workers’ 
return went unanswered. The Turkish authorities instead sent military officers 
and prisoners of war to serve as replacements. The increased number of Otto- 
man soldiers on the sites further slowed operations, since the officers reportedly 
did little to earn their daily keep. The BRC noticed that the new soldiers’ arrival 
to work on the railway sites typically coincided with times when the Ottoman 
army was between battles. This way the troops could be fed and sheltered at the 
BRC’s expense. 

While the BRC struggled to keep a qualified workforce on the construction 
sites, the German embassy in Istanbul was busily rejecting applications from 
hundreds of qualified German applicants. Overwhelmed by the number of appli- 
cations, the consular staff stopped responding to individual letters. The consul 
noted that the majority of applicants seemed convinced that Turkey was a “land 
of milk and honey” where they could earn larger salaries while still serving the 
fatherland. In the consul’s opinion, they had been sorely misinformed.” 

In September 1914, just one month after the declaration of war, the English 
had sent an expeditionary force from it outposts in India to Mesopotamia to 
control the oil fields and refineries located there. On April 29, 1916, just four 
months after the English suffered defeat at the Dardanelles, the Ottoman army, 
led by German General Colmar von der Goltz, soundly defeated the English 
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expeditionary force at Kut-al-Amara, a town on the Tigris roughly 40 kilometers 
southeast of Baghdad. The victory greatly boosted the morale of the Ottoman 
military command. Forcing the English to surrender the city, the Ottomans 
proved once more that their capability to lead a successful military offensive. 
The Kut-al-Amara victory also rang in a new era of Ottoman self-confidence, 
the impact of which was soon felt on the Baghdad Railway construction sites. 

The Ottoman victory in Mesopotamia exposed the pressing need for the 
Baghdad Railway. With sufficient supplies the Ottoman army may have been 
able to drive the English forces from the Persian Gulf region completely, re- 
claiming the territory that had, until recently, belonged to the Ottoman Empire. 
Instead they found themselves in a vulnerable position, waiting for reinforce- 
ments that might never arrive. Sensing the danger, the Ottoman Foreign Minister 
Halil Bey ordered the BRC to begin work at once on the unfinished Mesopota- 
mian section of the railway between Ras-ul-Ain and Nissibin. He warned the 
Germans that if they were unable to fulfill their promise to complete the section, 
the Turks would do it themselves. Nevertheless, as a sign of good faith between 
allies, Halil insisted that the Germans assume half of the construction costs as 
“war expenses.””® 

The Kut-al-Amara victory also helped solve the labor shortage problem that 
had plagued the railway sites for years. The Ottoman army had captured 13,380 
prisoners in the course of the battle. Ignoring pleas for the prisoners’ immediate 
release, the Turks transported them to Anatolia instead where the prisoners 
worked (without compensation) on the Taurus and Amanus railway sections.” 

The rise in the nonvoluntary worker population led to a sharp drop in the 
number of new German workers being accepted to work on the railway.“ It also 
created an organizational nightmare for the BRC. The hybrid mix of workers— 
comprised of German and Ottoman soldiers and volunteers as well as prisoners 
of war—made it increasingly challenging for the BRC to orchestrate its construc- 
tion efforts efficiently. The group feared that its volunteer workers might quit if 
they saw the prisoners doing equal tasks. Tighter Ottoman conscription laws 
threatened to take away the few good remaining workers. In October 1916, the 
Turkish Military Command solved the problem, making the railway work 
equivalent to military service. From that point on, all Ottoman subjects working 
on the sites were treated as soldiers. Placed in work troops, they answered to a 
general staff officer with the title work troop inspector. The BRC was pleased to 
report that the new military organization of the work crews had brought a re- 
stored sense of unity and purpose to the construction efforts, ending a pattern of 
disturbance that had created serious setbacks in the previous year. 

In June 1916, Arab revolts in Mecca, Transjordan, and Iraq presented new 
threats to the Ottoman army. The English-inspired revolts’ only real successes, 
however, came in the Hijaz, where T. E. Lawrence led forces of Arab guerrillas 
against regional Ottoman outposts, the Hijaz Railway, and the main Red Sea 
ports of Rabegh, Yanbo, Jeddah, and Akaba. Although Lawrence hoped the re- 
volt would spark an internal Ottoman revolution, it had little effect on the over- 
all Ottoman war effort. Many Arabs seemed content living under Ottoman rule. 
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In the course of the revolt, no Arab battalions changed sides, nor were the rival 
groups able to oust the Turks from their Medina stronghold. 

In August 1916, the Turks launched a second unsuccessful attack on the 
Suez Canal. The English troops fought hard, forcing the Turks to withdraw back 
into Palestine. The Turkish retreat allowed the English to advance its positions 
in the Sinai, where Entente forces waited for the next opportunity to attack. 

By late summer 1916, the German presence on the railway construction 
sites had dwindled beyond recognition. Since the war severely hampered efforts 
to acquire the needed construction materials from Germany, the Ottomans had 
little choice but to promote the local production of materials. Turkish industrial 
firms soon began receiving contracts that had once belonged exclusively to 
German firms. The war also limited the number of German railway officials 
hired by the BRC. Ottoman subjects consistently replaced foreign workers on 
the sites. The complexion of the Baghdad Railway continued to change, looking 
more Turkish every day. 

In October 1916, BRC Director Arthur von Gwinner—distraught over the 
growing “Turkification” of the railway—urged the Deutsche Bank to cut its 
losses and turn the entire operation over to the Turks. He suggested that an im- 
mediate change of the guard might save German prestige while giving the Otto- 
man Empire the lifeline it so desperately needed. Gwinner saw no other way to 
protect the Baghdad Railway from further deterioration.“ The company’s losses 
had risen steadily throughout the war due to rising shipping costs, growing 
numbers of workers in its care, and the lack of significant progress on the rail- 
way. 
The BRC report for the 1916 fiscal year indicates the degree of difficulty 
facing the railway developers’ efforts to keep the railway enterprise afloat.” 
Although the construction sites boasted their highest number of workers ever, 
they still lacked the basic materials needed to make progress.“ For example, the 
cement factory in Eskihisar, the railway’s only approved supplier, could not 
keep up with BRC demands, bringing some parts of the construction to a halt. 

The BRC’s worst problem, however, was the difficulty it had acquiring 
enough combustible material to fuel its machinery. Although the company had 
ordered several shipments from the coal-rich Black Sea region, the Turkish gov- 
ernment had denied the loads passage through the Bosphorus straits. Crews in 
the regions east of the Taurus were hit hardest by the shortage, and had to 
scramble to collect enough wood to fuel the work locomotives.” 

In many regions, however, even wood was in short supply. Since previous 
crews had already leveled the majority of the forests adjacent to the railway line, 
using the timber for ties, bridges, tunnel supports, warmth, and cooking, wartime 
work crews traveled great distances to locate the next source of fuel. In the 
Amanus and Taurus sections, long animal caravans were established to keep the 
wood supply flowing from the forests to locations on the line where it was most 
needed. In the Amanus Mountains, the BRC went as far as to build a 10.4 kilo- 
meter full-gauge railway off the main line near Islahiye to reach a local forest. 
Similarly, the company built a nine kilometer narrow-gauge railway east of Ras- 
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ul-Ain to provide the wood needed to keep the Mesopotamian construction ef- 
forts in full operation. 

The winter of 1916 hit the BRC exceptionally hard in the Taurus and 
Amanus sections. Given the intense pressure to complete the sections, the BRC 
worked nonstop throughout the winter despite the frequent subzero temperatures 
in the alpine regions. Unfortunately, neither the Turkish workers nor the prison- 
ers of war were equipped to survive the harsh winter. Although the work troops 
fell under military control, the Turkish Military High Command had no way of 
providing for the workers’ basic needs. It fell on the BRC to provide winter 
clothing, sufficient housing, food, and medical care for the all of the 29,000 
workers. Unable to find local producers of winter clothing, the BRC ordered 
items from German manufacturers. Unfortunately, shipping delays caused the 
clothing to arrive long after the winter had passed. 

The BRC also reported a critical shortage of adequate shelter. The Ottoman 
government had provided military-issue tents, but they were too few. Given the 
desperate shortage of wood, building wooden shelters was clearly out of the 
question. In the end, the German government came to the rescue, providing 
enough surplus materials to the BRC to build several wooden barracks and tents 
to keep workers from sleeping in the snow. 

Food, too, was scarce on the construction sites. Not only did the tens of 
thousands of workers need to be fed, but thousands of horses, mules, oxen, and 
camels also required care. The wartime economy made the acquisition of large 
quantities of grain next to impossible. Those who had surplus grain tended to 
accept only hard currency, which was in short supply. Furthermore, delivery 
prices to the construction sites were exorbitantly high. The donation of a Ger- 
man military truck convoy in the Taurus helped the company avoid certain dis- 
aster. Using the trucks, the BRC purchased sufficient foodstuffs from the vil- 
lages around Konya and deliver them directly to the construction sites. The pro- 
cess, however, was costly. The BRC reported spending an average of 70,000 
Turkish lira per month to purchase and deliver foodstuffs in the Taurus and 
Amanus sections alone. The Porte’s recent passage of new stringent export laws 
was at least partly to blame for mounting BRC costs.*° 

To make matters worse, the lack of adequate nourishment, shelter, and 
clothing ushered in several epidemics in the winter of 1916. The BRC reported 
that on many sites the number of sick workers reached 80 percent of the total 
work population. The numbers began to decline after the BRC initiated a pre- 
ventative health program that included the delousing, disinfestation, and vacci- 
nation of each new arrival on the construction sites. 

While work crews shivered in the mountain regions, the Mesopotamian 
front heated up once again. The arrival of Entente reinforcements in Kuwait 
gravely threatened the Turkish positions around Baghdad. Ottoman officials 
scrambled to develop an emergency plan to protect the city. The immediate 
eastern extension of the Baghdad Railway seemed to be their best hope. On 
January 10, the Ottoman government contracted the BRC to concentrate its im- 
mediate efforts on extending the line from Ras-ul-Ain east to Nissibin. For the 
next three months, crews worked around the clock to expedite the flow of sup- 
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plies and reinforcements to Baghdad. In February 1917, the city of Basra—the 
disputed endpoint of the Baghdad Railway—fell back into English hands. As 
Entente troops pushed northward, the Ottoman army retreated from Kut-al- 
Amara to Baghdad—the next stop on the English itinerary. 

For decades, the city of Baghdad had served as the centerpiece of the Bagh- 
dad Railway in German political, military, and commercial circles. Many felt 
that the fall of Baghdad would not only doom the railway enterprise bearing its 
name, but also the joint Turco-German war effort in Mesopotamia. The directors 
of the Deutsche Bank, finding themselves already 40 million francs in debt on 
the railway, knew that the railway’s future depended on the city’s protection. 
Just days before the attack began, the bank published a report urging the German 
Military Command to do its utmost to spare the enterprise, reminding the Ger- 
man government that railway developers had always acted in concert with the 
German Foreign Office and the German embassy in Istanbul. The report also 
stressed the validity of Marshall’s earlier claim that the Ottoman railways served 
as the foundation of Germany’s political position in Turkey. In the director’s 
opinion, Germany was obliged to help the Turks defend Baghdad. By doing so, 
they would also spare the coveted railway.“ 

English and Arab forces overran Baghdad in March 1917. The defeated 
Ottoman army retreated to the north where it began developing its next line of 
defense. Clearly, efforts to retake Baghdad depended heavily on the railway’s 
ability to carry reinforcements to the front. Within a month of the fall of Bagh- 
dad, the BRC renewed its construction efforts on the line between Ras-ul-Ain 
and Derbesiye. The new Tarsus field railway helped accelerate the transport of 
goods to the construction sites.“ The amount of goods transported on the Bagh- 
dad Railway increased significantly from zero tons in January 1917 to 72,000 
tons by the end of July. The number of passengers followed a similar upward 
trend, reaching 46,000 in a little over three months.” 

Entente troops failed twice in March and April 1917 to penetrate the Turco- 
German defenses on the Gaza-Beersheba front in Palestine. Interpreting these 
losses as a sign of a weakened English resolve, Enver Pasha developed a new 
plan to launch a rapid full-scale attack against the English troops in Mesopota- 
mia. Although the majority of his cabinet—including Cemal, Mustafa Kemal, 
and Taalat—disagreed with his strategy and feared the vulnerability of Palestine 
if all attention was focused on Mesopotamia, Enver nevertheless began to as- 
semble his Yildirim (lightning) forces in Syria. According to Enver’s plan, Ger- 
man General Falkenhayn would march these special forces down the Euphrates 
and liberate Baghdad. The German government strongly approved the action, 
hoping the campaign would tire English troops into submission. 

While the Turkish and German forces jointly planned their strategy to re- 
claim Mesopotamia, the BRC prepared to abort the railway enterprise altogether. 
Whereas the 1917 fiscal year was one of the more active years in the BRC’s 
history, the company failed to turn a profit. The BRC directors grew increas- 
ingly frustrated as they watched the war erase decades of work. As the German 
Military High Command assumed nearly dictatorial powers in Berlin, the BRC 
metamorphosed from being an independent advocate of German commercialism 
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to becoming an involuntary surrogate of German militarism. Although the BRC 
continued to play the charade, the war had taken a devastating toll on the com- 
pany. By 1917, no one in the company had any illusions that the railway would 
ever reach its destination. 

Gwinner’s displeasure underscored a letter he wrote to the German Foreign 
Office, in which he claimed the German government should accept the fact that 
the BRC had become “heavily in debt and insolvent,” and warned that the com- 
pany could “no longer be responsible for disguising this regrettable situation in 
its upcoming report.”™ Gwinner also refused to conceal the fact that the com- 
pany’s debts were double its available capital. Furthermore, Gwinner com- 
plained that the Turks’ wish to build the railway from Ras-ul-Ain eastward 
completely contradicted the company’s interests and threatened to speed up the 
company’s demise. Unless the German government intervened to ensure the 
delivery of needed construction materials, the BRC would be unable to fulfill its 
obligations. Although the Stemrich expedition and others had predicted that the 
Mesopotamian sections of the railway would be the cheapest to build, the lack of 
available materials and workers during the war increased the section costs expo- 
nentially. To fuel its engines, the company had to rely on intermittent shipments 
of coal from Germany. The paucity of materials forced crews to salvage rails 
and ties from the former French railways in Syria and other German branch 
railways. Military transports heading to the front frequently interrupted the sup- 
ply shipments. With only a single row of tracks, the railway could not handle the 
incessant flow of troop transports and special trains carrying commanders 
heading east. The unavailability of skilled workers, the climate, and the preva- 
lence of disease made it all but impossible for the company to conduct business 
in an orderly fashion. Gwinner warned that the company could simply no longer 
continue on the same self-destructive course. 

The new Deutsche Bank director, Dr. Giinther, relayed a similar message to 
Falkenhayn, saying that the Baghdad Railway was already broken on the inside 
and that its external collapse was only a matter of time.” Had the BRC been 
subject to German law, he claimed, it would have been forced to declare bank- 
ruptcy years before and its leaders held accountable. In the 1916 fiscal year 
alone, the company suffered great losses while the Turkish government stashed 
10 million francs of profits into its coffers. Giinther estimated that, in the first 
two years of the war, the Turks had pocketed nearly 20 million francs from 
transport costs alone, while the BRC fell deeper into debt. Although the com- 
pany’s collapse appeared to be imminent, Giinther stressed that, for the sake of 
appearances, it should be delayed until after the war. 

Gwinner and Giinther’s pleas yielded immediate results. On May 21, the 
German Foreign Office notified the BRC directors that the Ottoman Treasury 
Secretary agreed: (1) to accept the construction costs associated with the Nis- 
sibin-Mosul stretch of the railway, and (2) to pay the guarantees required in the 
1911 convention for the entire section from Ras-ul-Ain eastward after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities.” Enver Pasha promised the BRC that the Porte would cover 
the BRC’s operations costs for the railway south of the Taurus.” 
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With the financial question settled for the moment, BRC crews worked 16- 
hour days to complete the strategic railway in time to support a Mesopotamian 
offensive. Herculean efforts also continued on the two mountain passes, sites 
that had come to represent the frustration of the whole enterprise. The BRC 
continued to face many of the same problems on the construction sites as before: 
insufficient quantities of mortar, clothing, food, and combustibles to fuel the 
machinery. It also became painfully apparent that the company could not cover 
the railway’s operating costs. The purchase of lignite and wood from local 
sources to fuel the locomotives exceeded the entire operations budget.” To meet 
the constant demand for fuel in the Aleppo section, the BRC formed wood crews 
comprised of 2,000 men each. By January 1918, the fuel situation had grown so 
desperate that BRC crews working in the remote valleys of the Taurus dug up 
tree roots to fuel the trains carrying Turkish and German military personnel to 
the front.” 

The launch of Enver’s Yildirim campaign in the autumn of 1917 helped em- 
phasize just how impractical the Baghdad Railway had become. Transports 
leaving Istanbul’s Haydarpasa train terminal followed the Anatolian Railway to 
Konya and then turned east to the foot of the Taurus. In the Taurus men and 
materials were transferred on to narrow-gauge wagons and transported through 
the provisional tunnel at Bilmedik. Once on the other side, the cargo was trans- 
ferred back onto wider-gauge wagons and transported through Aleppo to the 
foot of the Amanus where the same unloading-loading procedure was performed 
at the Bahge tunnel. From the eastern end of the Bahge tunnel, the train contin- 
ued nonstop to Cerablus where the supplies were again unloaded on the bank of 
the Euphrates. For the remaining 800 kilometers to Baghdad, commanders had 
the choice of either marching their troops across the desert or floating them 
down the Euphrates on local keleks—wooden platforms affixed to inflated goat- 
skins. Such was the state of the Ottoman Empire in 1917 that the one of the 
world’s most technologically advanced armies had no other choice than to use 
medieval methods of transportation to advance its troops to the front.”° 

The Yildirim offensive short-circuited before it got underway. With the bulk 
of the Ottoman army assembled in Mesopotamia, English troops easily overran 
Turkish strongholds in Palestine, and then conquered Jerusalem in December 
1917. The Turkish leadership once again blamed the German general staff for 
the defeat. They accused Falkenhayn of sabotaging the campaign by staying out 
of the battle until it was certain that Jerusalem would fall into Christian hands. 
The accusation ruined Falkenhayn’s reputation at the Porte, and soured the 
Turco-German partnership for the remainder of the war.” 

The Yildirim campaign also exposed significant differences between Turk- 
ish and German soldiers. The Turks frequently complained that the German of- 
ficers showed great disrespect towards Turkish troops in their command. The 
Germans appeared to have a predisposition against Turkish customs, measuring 
Turks against their stereotypical biases and paying little attention to their unique 
sensitivities. The German military staff also frequently subjected the Turks to 
frequent public humiliation and ridicule. The insensitivities grew so burdensome 
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that the German High Military Command issued an express order to its officers, 
telling them not to refer to the Turks as “simpletons.”*8 

The humiliation adversely affected the Turks’ willingness to cooperate with 
German forces. At one point in the battle, Mustafa Kemal refused to obey the 
German officers’ orders. In a letter to Enver Pasha on September 20, 1917, he 
explained his reasons. He reiterated his conviction that not a single Turk should 
be sacrificed for a foreign government nor should the standing Imperial Ottoman 
army be placed in danger to entertain Falkenhayn’s personal ambition. Risking 
charges of insubordination and a possible court martial, Mustafa Kemal de- 
manded that no German be given direct control over the lives of hundreds of 
thousands of Turks and that steps be taken to ensure that Germany did not pro- 
long the war in an effort to transform Turkey into its hidden colony. Clearly, 
Kemal had learned all he wanted to know about German leadership skills.” 

The last great Ottoman campaign of the war exposed further fissures in the 
Turco-German alliance. Taking advantage of the recent changes in Russia 
brought on by the revolutions of March and October 1917, Enver Pasha 
launched an offensive in February 1918 across the Caucasus Mountains to the 
Caspian Sea. His goal was to reclaim the Trans-Caucasus region (i.e., present- 
day Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan); a region the Russians had taken as war 
spoils at the end of the 1877-1878 Turco-Russian War. Turkish troops had also 
hoped to protect the region’s Muslim heritage by establishing a cultural bridge 
between Ottoman Turkey and its ancestral home, the land of Turkestan located 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea. 

The Turks’ unilateral offensive in the Trans-Caucasus region caught the 
German Military High Command by surprise. The audacity of the Turkish gen- 
erals, who struck independent deals with delegations representing the provi- 
sional Georgian, Armenian, and Azerbaijani governments, especially outraged 
the Germans. Erich Ludendorff, the Quartermaster General of the German Mili- 
tary High Command, called for an immediate halt to the Turkish advances and 
alerted the Porte that Germany would not hold the recent treaties as valid. En- 
ver’s new chief of staff, Hans von Seekt, warned that all German officers would 
resign from the Ottoman army unless Turkish forces withdrew immediately 
from the Caucasus region. 

Why were the Germans so insistent? In a special clause in the Brest-Litovsk 
treaty—a secret Russo-German peace agreement signed on December 15, 
1917—-Germany promised the Russians that neither Germany nor any other 
third party would occupy the Caspian port of Baku. In return, the Bolsheviks 
promised to supply Germany with an unspecified quantity of crude oil from the 
Caspian oil fields. Germany feared that Turkey’s unprecedented advance to the 
Caspian Sea would void the agreement. Undaunted by German threats, the Ot- 
toman army stormed Baku on September 14, 1918, forcing the complete with- 
drawal of all Entente troops stationed there. 

At the time of the Baku conquest, the forces in the Caucasus represented 
roughly half of the standing Ottoman army. The expensive Trans-Caucasus 
campaign quickly drained valuable resources and manpower away from the 
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Mesopotamian and Palestinian fronts, leaving these areas vulnerable to attack. In 
September 1918, Entente troops defeated the Turks in Damascus and Aleppo. 

Later, after the signing of the Armistice of Mudros on October 20, 1918, 
Entente troops occupied the Iraqi city of Mosul. In an effort to halt the enemy’s 
westward advance across Mesopotamia, Turkish leaders ordered the demolition 
of several strategically located bridges on the Baghdad Railway, including the 
brand new two kilometer steel bridge that spanned the Euphrates River at Cer- 
ablus. 

Germany’s refusal to back Turkish troops in the Caucasus angered the 
Turkish leadership. Germany had shown its true colors and the limitations of the 
alliance. In its final year of operations, the BRC experienced detrimental side 
effects of the growing Ottoman distaste for the Germans. Company leaders be- 
gan to doubt whether the Turks would ever pay their promised guarantees. The 
BRC—once again in the middle of a heated controversy not of its making— 
wound up paying for the incompetence of the German government out of its 
pockets. Writing to the new German State Secretary Richard von Kühlmann, the 
BRC conceded that the company had reached the end of the line. With neither 
cash nor credit at its disposal, the group could no longer fund the railway 
without government subsidy. It could also not be held accountable for the 
consequences of the war.°' The BRC warned that unless help arrived soon, the 
company would be forced to call a halt to the entire operation. To avoid this 
seemingly inevitable collapse, the BRC requested that Ottoman officials make 
retroactive payments back to 1916 for monthly deposits of three million marks, 
and pay 5 million marks for each month since January 1917.° The Turkish 
Finance Minister agreed to pay a lump sum of 5 million marks to the BRC on 
the condition that Germany match the contribution, honoring its agreement to 
share the costs of the war.” 

By January 1918, it was no secret that the Baghdad Railway had failed to 
serve to the German war effort. The BRC reported losses of ten million francs in 
1917, the majority of which wound up in the Ottoman treasury. By 1918, con- 
struction costs alone consumed more than three-quarters of the company’s raw 
income. The BRC pleaded with the German government to fulfill its promise to 
keep, protect, and save the Baghdad Railway enterprise.™ 

The new German ambassador to Istanbul reassured Gwinner and his BRC 
colleagues that German officials in Istanbul and Berlin were unanimous in their 
support of the railway. The only remaining point of contention was which 
method would be employed to salvage the railway. Hoping to smooth ties with 
the government officials, the Deutsche Bank assured the German Foreign Office 
that it did not plan to seek additional compensation from the government. It only 
sought government protection from the threats of the Turkish leadership. The 
bank’s interests continued to parallel those of the German government.” 

From the beginning of 1918 to the signing of the armistice agreements, the 
Turks played games with the BRC, adding conditions to existing agreements and 
withdrawing promised guarantees. The financially strapped BRC soon played a 
few tricks of its own tricks to avoid bankruptcy. Breaking the terms of the 1903 
concession, the group secretly turned Baghdad Railway operations over to the 
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more solvent Anatolian Railway Company. For the sake of self-preservation, the 
exchange took place in secrecy in the hope of avoiding further tricks and chi- 
canery by the Turkish regime.” 

The Porte, however, was not the only party guilty of breaking its promises 
to the BRC. Months passed and still the BRC received no help from Berlin. The 
company’s complaints of overexerted locomotives and wagons fell on deaf ears 
at the German Foreign Office. Reports of constant ridicule by the Turks and 
pleas for German intervention also yielded few results.” In fact, the German 
government’s silence invited further Turkish manipulation. In May 1918, the 
Ottoman State Secretary unilaterally withdrew his previous offer to guarantee 
the construction and operations costs for the line from Nissibin to Mosul.” 

By the summer of 1918, Gwinner had seen enough. The German govern- 
ment’s inability to save the railway enterprise was too much for him to bear. 
Angered by rumors that German government officials had accused the BRC of 
profit gouging, Gwinner wrote that the allegations were unfounded: 


We cannot even comprehend that the [German] government, our only benefactor (in the 
amount of 96 million marks), wants to facilitate the collapse of our enterprise. . . . The 
financial collapse of our company would bring pleasure to no one except Germany’s 
enemies and the Turks.”! 


The Porte’s decision to raise tariffs on imports in August 1918 further de- 
bilitated the railway company. The BRC accused the Porte of ill will, calling 
once more for German intervention. The Porte assumed full control over the 
Mesopotamian sections of the railway to use for military purposes. For the BRC, 
this action represented yet another blatant example of the “rape and plunder” of 
their company.” 

Rather than coming to the aid of the BRC, the German Foreign Office in- 
stead delivered the final fatal blow. The Foreign Office disagreed with the com- 
pany’s appraisal of the railway’s current financial situation. It denied BRC re- 
quests for compensation, claiming that the reported losses were not the sole re- 
sponsibility of the German government. Playing the same hand that the Turks 
had played, the Foreign Office claimed that the damages fell under the category 
of war damages, meaning that the Porte was obliged to pay half.” Rather than 
accepting responsibility for the BRC’s desperate situation, the German govern- 
ment chose to desert the enterprise, leaving it vacillating between the two pow- 
ers. 

The railway, however, was not a bust for all of the parties involved in its 
construction. Germany’s interest in the railway had filtered more than 5 billion 
marks into the Ottoman treasury, 1 billion of which was hard currency. The 
Porte received an additional 616 million marks in duties for the delivery of 
German war machinery and a further 850 million marks for troop transports. 
Germany also purchased more than 300 million marks of raw materials from 
Turkey over the course the war, including oil, fat, wool, leather, and raw met- 
als. 
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Between 1914 and 1918, the Ottoman Empire received 250 million Turkish 
lira in German railway subsidies. Although Djavid Bey committed the Turks to 
match German contributions, by the end of the war, the promised sum had 
grown from 40 million to 360 million marks, and there was no sign that the debt 
would be repaid any time soon. Overall the Turks paid only one installment to 
the railway enterprise—a 41,000 Turkish lira contribution drawn primarily from 
other low-interest German loans.’> Aside from that, the Turks’ greatest contri- 
bution to the railway was their own obstructionism. 

Despite the bounty of German capital pouring into the Ottoman Empire, the 
war left behind its share of scars. The empire’s debt had tripled.” Since the En- 
tente powers had driven much of the prewar Ottoman economy, stock markets 
and shipping agencies had been closed since 1914. As a result, steady price 
hikes led to high inflation and currency devaluation. By 1918, the Turkish lira 
had lost roughly half its prewar value against the Swiss franc.” 

The war had its human cost as well. More than 325,000 Ottoman enlisted 
men died in battle; an additional 240,000 died of disease. The decimation of the 
Armenian population in the pogroms of 1915-1916 wiped out an estimated 
500,000 to one million people. Countless others died from hunger and wide- 
spread epidemics. 

Despite the best intentions of the German General Staff, in the end, the 
Baghdad Railway proved to be of minimal intrinsic strategic value. The war 
impeded construction nearly as much as the railway’s unfinished sections im- 
peded the war. The German Military High Command’s desire to use the railway 
to defeat England at any cost left the BRC vulnerable to Turkish exploitation. 
When German personnel withdrew from the Ottoman Empire in compliance 
with the armistice treaties, they left little behind to commemorate nearly four 
decades of devoted service to the Baghdad Railway enterprise. 

The victors designed the Armistice of Mudros to punish the Turks for their 
wartime behavior. The Turkish army was demobilized, and Entente forces occu- 
pied forts along the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus straits. All communications 
systems, heavy equipment, armaments, and munitions were removed from 
Turkish hands. Turkish troops were forced to withdraw from Persia and the 
Caucasus to comply with the prewar borders. The Entente also reserved the right 
to send in troops to quell in any disturbances that might arise in the Armenian 
provinces.” 

The Turks proved resilient despite these obvious setbacks. Four years of 
relative independence had unified the core of empire under a set of nationalist 
principles. The Turco-German alliance had provided the Turks a freedom they 
had not experienced since the early nineteenth century. Using the war to estab- 
lish a unified front, the Turks put the rudiments of a Turkish nation-state in 
place. While the Entente powers preoccupied themselves with the division of 
Ottoman spoils, Mustafa Kemal used the forgotten railways to transport weap- 
ons, ammunition, and raw materials to central Anatolia. From the Turkish 
heartland, he would later launch a great offensive, realizing the dream of a sov- 
ereign Turkish republic. 
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The war built few bridges between the German and Turkish cultures. The 
Turco-German partnership and the Baghdad Railway both emerged from the war 
with significant damage. The unfinished railway, with its missing bridges and 
torn-up tracks, exemplified the state of Turco-German relations in the postwar 
era. Instead of bringing victory and unity, the railway brought chaos and hard- 
ship, ruining its chance to realize its commercial potential in the post-war era. 
Similarly, the Turco-German alliance, which had evolved in an atmosphere of 
mutual cooperation, wound up marred by disillusionment and betrayal. Instead 
of bringing the cultures closer together, the alliance and the railway highlighted 
the irreconcilable differences that existed between them. 
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Conclusion 


Unlike the German and Ottoman empires, the Baghdad Railway emerged from 
the First World War bearing some semblance of its original form. Construction 
on the railway continued until 1940, when the first train made history by travel- 
ing nonstop between Baghdad and Istanbul. By then, the railway had become the 
property of the new independent states of Turkey, Syria, and Iraq. The first lo- 
comotive rolling into Istanbul’s lavish German-built rail terminal in Haydarpasa 
met with little fanfare or celebration. The era of the great Baghdad Railway had 
passed. 

Germany’s repeated attempts to transform the railway into a new interna- 
tional trade route ended in failure. The railway never assumed a central role in 
international commerce; the bulk of its earnings came instead from the transport 
of local passengers and local goods just as Abdulhamid had predicted. 

As this book shows, the Baghdad Railway never became a German enter- 
prise. Instead the railway remained a joint Turco-German undertaking with the 
Turks clearly at the helm. By strictly controlling each stage of the construction 
process, the Turks manipulated the Great Powers to ensure the railway served 
Ottoman interests first. Eventually, the railway met all of its sponsors’ objec- 
tives: it connected Basra to Istanbul and points in Europe, it increased the politi- 
cal security of Anatolia, it inspired economic development in rural regions, and 
it helped elevate Turkey to a position where it could proclaim its national sover- 
eignty. 

Given the state of Ottoman affairs in the late nineteenth century, the Porte 
could not have accomplished these magnanimous achievements on its own. A 
growing sense of cooperation between Turkey and Germany provided an essen- 
tial component in the Baghdad Railway’s development and proved to be the key 
to its success. German financing, materials, and workers all played an indispen- 
sable part in the railway’s expansion. The personal relationship, which the Ger- 
mans forged with their Turkish counterparts, served as the foundation of the 
cultural partnership. On the railway’s multiethnic construction sites, the need for 
cooperation and compromise to facilitate the railway’s progress overshadowed 
the incessant wrangling in the capital by the Great Powers’ diplomatic corps. 
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Germany’s zeal to complete the railway to meet its strategic and commer- 
cial aims, however, frequently raised suspicions among their Ottoman hosts, 
creating further delays. As guest workers in a foreign land, the Germans in the 
Ottoman Empire gained little leverage in the railway’s decision-making process, 
and grew increasingly dependent on Ottoman governance, hospitality, security, 
and labor to see the project through. The best they could hope for was to adapt 
their strategies to comply with changing Ottoman circumstances and demands. 

Germany became increasingly dependent on a railway it could not control. 
The dream of the much discussed “Berlin to Baghdad Railway”—the link in- 
tended to bring German civilization to the desolate plains of Anatolia and Meso- 
potamia—was never realized. Nevertheless, the promise of completing this great 
cultural work was enough to inspire many Germans to devote their lives to 
bringing the railway project to fruition. 

The end of the war marked the end of an era of Turco-German cultural in- 
teraction. As part of the war spoils, the railway fell into England’s possession in 
1919. English financiers scrambled to fill the administrative positions left vacant 
by the departing Germans forced to comply with the provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles. Ironically, the first passenger train making the journey between Ras- 
ul-Ain to Istanbul was not used to celebrate a new era of Turco-German interac- 
tion, but to evacuate the families of German engineers from the construction 
sites. After two decades devoted to the railway’s construction, all the railway 
could offer its German benefactors was a slow ride home. 
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